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The Exceptional Child: 
A Symposium 


I. The Public Library Serves the 
Gifted Children 


MARION W. TAYLOR 
Department of Library Science, Chicago Teachers College 


me THE DYNAMIC quality of the 
American society is to be main- 
tained, our leaders must be persons 
of creative vision and high intellec- 
tual competence,” declares the Edu- 
cation Policies Commission. Many of 
our leaders and outstanding citizens 
must come from this able group of 
individuals—those with high intelli- 
gence, social sensitivity, and excep- 
tional abilities in art, music, science, 
or mechanics. It is the responsibility 
of all institutions concerned with the 
education of our citizenry to assist 
these gifted individuals in their ulti- 
mate growth. The public library, one 
of the most important of these insti- 
tutions, shares in this responsibility. 
We cannot minimize our task. 


Symposium papers read before Children’s 
Librarians’ Section, ILA annual conference, 
Chicago, November 8, 1957. 


Before any program can be pro- 
vided, however, it becomes necessary 
to know who the gifted are and their 
characteristics, interests, and needs. 
Following this, we can then plan a 
program that is within the limit of 
our resources. 


For each of you, today’s program 
will hold varying degrees of value 
and pertinence depending upon your 
background, experience, capabilities, 
and interests. For some it may be 
elementary. For others it may hold 
considerable interest. And there may 
be those who will disagree with some 
of the proposals. Therefore let us re 
member, in generalizing about gifted 
children, that each individual pre- 
sents a different complex of needs, 
interests, characteristics, and capa- 
bilities. 

The gifted are found everywhere— 
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in cities, towns, and country—among 
the rich and poor alike. The gifted 
differ from other persons only rela- 
tively—being at the extreme on a 
graduated scale. The line that is 
used to separate them from their 
fellows is an arbitrary designation. 
When intelligence tests are used 
to identify gifted children, those with 
IQ’s of 120, 130, or 140 and above 
may be included. Evidence indicates 
that the level at which an individual 
is able to score remains fairly con- 
stant throughout childhood and later 
life. Individuals who make high 
scores on intelligence tests in youth 
are much more likely to attain dis- 
tinction in adult life. Achievement, 
however, results from a combination 
of factors, such as intelligence, gen- 
eral maturity, motivation, diligence. 
and efficiency of study habits. The 
achievers have unusual drive and 
initiative. Thus there may be marked 
differences between capacity and per- 
formance among individuals. Approx- 
imately ten per cent of the general 
population have an IQ of 120 and 
above, but among the children of 
ages six to seventeen who are enrolled 
in school the percentage is much 
higher. From a fifth to a fourth of 
the members of a typical high school 
graduating class may be among the 
top ten per cent of the general popu- 
lation in intelligence, that is, those 
with IQ’s of 120 or above. We also 
know that this age segment of our 
population has a higher percentage 
of readers and library users. Thus it 
is evident that we need to direct some 
of our efforts toward this group. For 
this discussion, let us then consider 
those children “with a minimum IQ 
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of 120 and whose performance is con- 
sistently outstanding in areas having 
potential value to the welfare of so- 
ciety.” 

Too long we have thought of the 
gifted child as one who is withdrawn, 
smaller than his age-mates, somewhat 
queer, with a “bookish” appearance. 
This is not a true picture. From 
studies of gifted children by Terman, 
Witty, Hildreth, Hollingworth, and 
others, we find that these children 
usually have outstanding personali- 
ties. They are happy, healthy, well 
integrated, and sociable individuals. 
As a group, they tend to be taller, 
heavier, and physically more fit than 
the average. They also display un- 
desirable behavior less frequently. 

Most of them have an extensive vo- 
cabulary, grasp fundamental knowl- 
edges and skills quickly, have a longer 
span of sustained concentration, and 
show great ability to think logically, 
abstractly, and to generalize. Intel- 
lectual curiosity, imagination, crea- 
tivity, and the desire to know are 
characteristic of these children. They 
possess integrity to a greater degree 
than the average and have a keen 
sense of humor. 

Many of the interests of gifted 
children are those of average chil- 
dren, but often these interests appear 
at an earlier age and persist over a 
longer time span. The range of their 
interests is much wider and varied. 
They seek more information about 
their interests. They may pursue sev- 
eral hobbies at the same time for 
years: amateur physics, chemistry, 
photography, nature study, and col- 
lections of many kinds. By about age 
ten, they show a remarkable interest 
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in forms of classified knowledge, 
atlases, dictionaries, encyclopedias. 
They read more comics, but stop 
reading them earlier than average 
children. An interest in books de- 
velops early, often before the age of 
five. Gifted children probably feel 
their needs more acutely than do the 
less talented and are more articulate 
about them. Their needs for love, 
affection, and status are those of all 
children. But they also require help 
in developing a sense of adequacy 
through association with their intel- 
lectual peers; they need opportunities 
to be creative and critical in self- 
expression and behavior, opportuni- 
ties to analyze and generalize. They 
must be able to develop constructive 
attitudes and insights into individual 
and group behavior, standards, and 
ideals. 

Many authorities regard the con- 
tributions of community resources as 
an absolute necessity in the develop- 
ment of gifted children. Through 
human resources, books, and other 
communication media, these children 
can broaden their mental and emo- 
tional outlook, extend their interests, 
gain information, seek answers to 
their questions, and have vicarious 
experiences. These children need di- 
rect and guided contact with the 
community environment. The public 
library as an integral part of that 
community can provide that direc- 
tion and guidance. 

A public library program for the 
gifted must have both depth and 
breadth. New and stimulating experi- 
ences must be provided which will 
heighten curiosity, satisfy needs, and 
extend interests. Opportunities for 
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the development of habits of research, 
for personal social growth, for leader- 
ship, independent work, wide reading, 
and the pursuance of special litera- 
ture must be provided. Activities that 
furnish the chance for creativity, the 
discussion of what is read, the ex- 
change of ideas, the contacts with 
other individuals who have a fund 
of knowledge in the area of the chil- 
dren’s special interests, and the use of 
a wide variety of communication 
media need also to be included. The 
public library can make an outstand- 
ing and vital contribution to the de- 
velopment of gifted children through 
its program. 

What kind of a program is within 
the scope of the public library? I offer 
several suggestions. These are not the 
only ones, nor are they necessarily 
the best. Each library must plan 
within the limits of its own resources 
and budget. 

First, the entire resources of the 
library must be accessible to our 
gifted children. We cannot limit them 
to the use of the children’s or young 
people’s collection because they are 
only ten or sixteen years old. Neither 
can we expect that simply supplying 
them with reading lists is enough. 

One of the opportunities that 
challenges the public librarian is 
that of furthering the development of 
current interests and the opening of 
new areas. Within any community 
there are individuals who by virtue 
of their vocation or hobby have a 
fund of knowledge in a given field— 
people who are interested in litera- 
ture, music, art, model railroading, 
airplanes, stamp collecting, horticul- 
ture, electronics, chemistry, physics, 
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government, social problems, etc. 
Often these people would be happy 
to share their information, ideas, and 
enthusiasm with others. They can be 
called upon to present and discuss 
their special interests with groups of 
gifted children. Not only is informa- 
tion given, but interest can be fos- 
tered. 

A series of programs accompanied 
by materials from the library—films, 
books, pamphlets, booklists prepared 
by the librarian—-can be fruitful. 
Frequently, after the launching of the 
program, the children can assume re- 
sponsibility for future planning. The 
librarian must do the initial planning 
and preparation, contacting those 
who are willing to be resource per- 
sons, selecting library materials for 
the presentation, enlisting the co- 
operation of the school in identifying 
the gifted children and publicizing 
the program. The interest created can 
lead the children to the library’s 
many resources, involving individual 
reading and research, special projects, 
exhibits, and creative activities. We 
need not be hesitant about enlisting 
the aid of others, for most people 
welcome an opportunity to talk with 
others about their own personal in- 
terests. (This panel is evidence of 
this.) Let us take advantage of the 
memters of our community. 

The second suggestion I offer is 
comparable to the “Great Books” 
discussion groups for adults. Gifted 
children should be introduced early 
into the world of great literature, 
both modern and classic. They need 
to understand the symbolism in 
literature, to search for the deeper 
meanings, the beauty, and the truth 
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that is part of great literature; they 
need also to gain appreciation of dif- 
ferent literary forms—essays, drama, 
poetry. They need not only guidance 
in what they read, but also an op- 
portunity to share their reading ex- 
periences with others. Once again 
the public librarian can provide this 
guidance and direction. 

The selection of books would be 
in part determined by the maturity 
level of the group and by the individ- 
ual library collection. For the teen-age 
group, I should like to recommend 
for consideration titles found in Good 
Reading, an annotated paperbound 
bibliography prepared by the Com- 
mittee on College Reading. The li- 
brarian could make the suggestion of 
titles, with final choice of those to be 
read and discussed made by the 
group. 

For the younger children other lists 
can be prepared. Mythology, hero 
tales, and the great sagas offer many 
possibilities. Such titles as The Good 
Master, Pecos Bill, The Story of the 
Negro, and Justin Morgan Had a 
Horse; the biographies by Jeanette 
Eaton; the fine materials of Katherine 
Shippen; and Alice Jordan’s “Chil- 
dren’s Classics” might be included. 

Plan a program around the great 
literature in your own library collec- 
tion; invite the gifted students to take 
part in the reading and discussion. At 
first the librarian can be the leader 
of the discussions and provide sug- 
gestions for further reading. Later, 
members of the group can assume 
leadership. 

In leading the discussion, the fol- 
lowing questions may prove helpful: 
(1) What motivated the characters in 
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their behavior? (2) How would you 
have reacted in the same situation? 
(3) How would the characters react 
in situations which you face? (4) 
How did the book interpret life? 
(5) What meaning does the book 
contain for your life here and now? 
(6) How does it support or challenge 
your ideas and beliefs? (7) How can 
the wisdom in books guide your 
thinking in your career, in your life 
as a citizen, and in your personal 
morals? (8) And perhaps most im- 
portant, because it takes feeling and 
fact to understand the world in which 
we live, how did you feel and what 
did you think about what you read? 
A program of this nature can open 
up new horizons and understandings 
and promote thoughtful reading, 
study, and reflection. 

The public library can make a 
significant contribution to the devel- 
opment of gifted children through its 
reference sources. These children seek 
more mature materials, greater in 
scope and depth, than most schools 
can provide. The public library, with 
its many special reference materials 
in the social sciences, literature, and 
science and its collections of maga- 
zines and pamphlets, can provide 
these children with background in- 
formation for discussions, problem- 
solving, creative activities, and per- 
sonal growth. They are deserving of 
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access to all of these materials. They 
are interested in discovering the an- 
swers to their problems themselves. 
They need the guidance of the li- 
brarian in determining where to look 
and how to use the reference ma- 
terials. 

And last, but by no means least, 
the public library, through its adult 
programs, can make a great contribu- 
tion toward changing the attitude of 
the public and the community toward 
gifted children and can aid parents 
in understanding them. 

Many public libraries today have 
fine programs for the gifted group; 
others are in the planning stage. The 
public library plays an important 
part in the development of our en- 
dowed children through its materials 
and the guidance and direction given 
by its many fine and dedicated li- 
brarians. As Helen Haines has said, 
“Professional librarianship is bringing 
books into the minds and work and 
common interests and individual de- 
velopment of people young and old 
(this includes the gifted); kindling 
interest in books and fostering in- 
terest that is latent; stimulating intel- 
ligent use and enjoyment of books 
and strengthening through books the 
power of man to overcome or solve 
the problems that all of us must en- 
counter today.” 
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Il. The Library and the Exceptional Child 


ROSE S. LEVENSON 
Children’s Librarian, South Chicago Branch, Chicago Public Library 


HEN I WAS asked to speak on 

this subject, I was reminded 
of what Agatha L. Shea, for many 
years director of children’s work in 
the Chicago Public Library, frequent- 
ly told her staff and classes: “When 
working with children, always be 
ready to go the extra mile.” In 
working with the exceptional child, 
that extra mile is the difference be- 
tween token service and effective 
help. 

How should the children’s librarian 
define exceptional children? Karl C. 
Garrison, in Psychology of the Ex- 
ceptional Ciuid, described them as 
“. .. Children who deviate from nor- 
mal children physically, mentally, or 
socially to such an extent that special- 
ized services are essential to provide 
an adequate educational program.” 
In practice, this means the excep- 
tional child is every child—but more 
so, a little “bigger than life.” Each 
child has the same hopes, fears, and 
feelings. 

One final quotation, this one from 
Thomas Carlyle, offers a goal for our 
efforts: “Let each become all that he 
was created capable of being.” What 
we should aim for is to help each 
child realize his full potentialities. To 
do this we must consider each child 
as an individual. We are properly 
horrified at the stereotypes in chil- 


dren’s books; but in our thinking we 
are prone to indulge in our own 
stereotypes. We say the gifted child 
likes this, the mentally handicapped 
child needs that. It takes a conscious 
effort to see Mary or Johnny behind 
the child who has been introduced as 
“the eight-year-old science genius” 
or “the fourteen-year-old with a first 
grade reading score.” Still, until we 
try to solve the needs of the indi- 
vidual behind the label, we cannot 
help the child. That is why we must 
first try to know as much as we can 
about the child from his own view- 
point. The time we spend “just 
talking” may be the most productive 
period of our contact with the indi- 
vidual. 

This presupposes we have identified 
the exceptional child. Frequently, I 
am surprised to know that a boy or 
girl who has been using the library 
regularly is one who has been classi- 
fied as “exceptional.” I find this 
particularly true of the gifted child. 

There is an old recipe for rabbit 
pie which begins, “catch a medium 
size rabbit.” While some bright chil- 
dren will announce, “I have a 11.5 
reading score,” many more do not 
herald their presence in this fashion. 
We have to be alert to recognize them 
by certain clues. 

Gifted children are able to express 
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themselves better than other children 
their age. They know precisely what 
they want. They are interested in 
more things and go into them deeper 
and more thoroughly. They stick to 
one interest longer than the average 
child. 

The ready-learner shows more in- 
tellectual curiosity. His hobbies are 
likely to demand original work and 
deductive thinking, such as making 
models, conducting experiments, or 
carrying on research. 

Some of us may have had bitter 
experiences with a juvenile type 
genius. I recall one young assistant 
who said, “I hate it when he comes 
in. He just wants adult books or 
books we don’t have. He never takes 
what I suggest!” It helps if we re- 
member that there is not a children’s 
room in any library that can satisfy 
all the needs of these bright young 
people. So once we rid ourselves of 
guilt feelings, we are able to see 
what opportunities we can offer. 

The gifted child needs the same 
three things that all children require: 
understanding, acceptance, and guid- 
ance. In spite of his impressive IQ, 
he needs to learn to get along with 
people —‘“‘To learn to suffer fools 
gladly.” He is often a lonely child, 
finding it hard to maintain good re- 
lationships with other children and 
adults. Through well-chosen books, 
we can help him gain insight into the 
feelings of others. In library activi- 
ties, we can provide an opportunity 
for him to work in happy fellowship 
with other children, bringing to the 
group his particular contribution. 

Here are several suggestions for 
projects that have been used in dif- 
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ferent types of libraries. I am sure 
that every librarian can offer many 
more and make refinements upon the 
ones suggested. It is desirable that 
we pool these ideas in order to profit 
by each other’s experiences. The aim 
of all the activities is to give the child 
opportunity to use his abilities and 
widen his viewpoint and to help him 
achieve the largest possible degree of 
maturity. 

In Dallas, Texas, Siddie Joe John- 
son conducted a poetry program that 
gave many children an opportunity 
for creative expression. The library 
provided an audience for the chil- 
dren’s poetic efforts, and they were 
stimulated by each other’s work. 
(Library Journal, 1944, p. 1054.) 

Art displays organized by and for 
the children depend on little more 
than a bulletin board and display 
case space in the library building. 

Puppet shows and dramatic per- 
formances need not be elaborate. 
Where there is no stage, a corner of 
the library, with a free-standing bul- 
letin board for a screen, will suffice. 
If the child writes and directs the 
play, he gains as much from per- 
forming before a few children as from 
a time-consuming, highly publicized 
production. A bright boy who has 
shown an interest in the books on 
tricks of magic could give a demon- 
stration at the library story hour. An 
opportunity to use what he has read 
and to organize his act will stimulate 
the performer and the other children. 

If there are a few boys and girls 
with firm ideas on what they like in 
books, invite a class from a local 
school to listen to a round-table 
discussion. The informal discussion 
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that follows will help you identify 
other unusually intelligent children. 

There are many benefits to be 
gained from displaying on a library 
table or rack a hard-cover loose-leaf 
notebook filled with book reports 
made by children using the library. 
Other children will be happy to use 
the notebook when they are looking 
for a good title. The gifted child w'll 
read more thoughtfully and critically 
when his reading has a purpose. In 
trying to write a report that will help 
others, he will be putting himself in 
their place and be gaining respect for 
other viewpoints. 

A substitute for such a collection 
of book reports is a booklist made by 
an individual or group of children. 
Such a list encourages the develop- 
ment of critical standards. The cover 
and format gives an opportunity for 
self-expression. The beginning of the 
project might be a casual suggestion 
to a child who has read extensively 
on a subject that he give others the 
benefit of his reading. The list, like 
the book reviews, would be left where 
other children could use it and per- 
haps attempt one of their own. 

Clubs of all kinds—science, book, 
photography, or travel — give the 
gifted child an opportunity for lead- 
ership, companionship, and experi- 
ence in working with others. Special 
interest clubs are excellent vehicles 
for introducing to bright children re- 
search techniques and reference books 
that they might not meet in their 
school work. 

Book weeks, story hours, and other 
special occasions can feature quiz 
programs, displays, and pageants or- 
ganized and arranged by children. 
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The library provides the books and 
the information needed. The children, 
not the librarian, do the work. The 
important espect is not the occasion 
or the results, but the opportunity 
for action that leads to growth. 

Before we leave the gifted child, 
I must mention one way in which we 
can give significant service, and that 
is to protect the child from adults 
who want to “force his development,” 
to cram information into him. Too 
many parents forget the bright child 
is still a child. He needs fun, fantasy, 
and relaxation. They are so impressed 
with their responsibility to take ad- 
vantage of their child’s unusual intel- 
ligence that they want him to read 
adult books he is not emotionally 
mature enough to handle. They 
brush aside excellent fiction books as 
“childish.” If a book is not heavy 
with facts, it is not worthy of their 
child’s attention. It is sometimes nec- 
essary for the children’s librarian to 
throw the weight of her professional 
prestige and the prestige of the book 
awards to win for the child a right to 
fun and laughter. It is well to remind 
a parent that his child may be a good 
reader, but that he is not well-read 
if he has not encountered the great 
books of juvenile literature. A book 
that develops a child’s sympathy for 
others may do more for him than an 
adult masterpiece that further alien- 
ates him from his generation. 

The children’s librarian should 
alert parents to the danger of too 
early specialization by the child in 
one field, which leaves him inade- 
quate in other important areas. 

Finally, no matter how small a li- 
brary collection or how limited the 
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facilities, there is one thing we can 
all do for the gifted child. We can 
listen while he expresses his thoughts 
and tests his opinions on a sympa- 
thetic audience. All experience leads 
to a good book. If he does not take 
it this time, he knows that it will be 
waiting for him in the future. A 
young library user brought up 
another good point when he said, 
“You know, talking about books 
helps to explain a lot of other things.” 
Let us try to provide an environment 
where talking about books is the 
most natural thing in the world. 

From the gifted to the mentally 
handicapped child is not as big a 
jump as it may seem. As in the case 
of the former, no two mentally handi- 
capped children are alike. Here, more 
than in the bright child’s case, we 
must go out and “catch our rabbit.” 
The dull child is likely to avoid the 
library. If he comes in, he may do 
so only to be with other children or 
to waste a vacant hour. Unguided, he 
gains little from the experience. 

To help these children we must 
know their abilities and their prob- 
lems. We must keep in mind that 
a twelve-year-old boy with a mental 
age of seven is not a seven-year-old 
boy in likes or interests. He considers 
himself a twelve-year-old boy and 
shares the interests and enthusiasms 
of that age. There are many degrees 
and varieties of slow-learning chil- 
dren. To offer them all one type of 
book and service will mean that 
effective service is given to none of 
them. Some are considered below 
normal because their environment has 
lacked stimulation. Other children 
have failed to make progress because 
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of emotional blocks. Even if all the 
slow learners read equally well, no 
reading list made without a specific 
child in mind could be very useful. 
Close personal contact is the most es- 
sential element in guiding the re- 
tarded child. It is through knowing 
the child and helping him to know 
the library that you can make going 
there worthwhile. 

To indicate how much both the 
child and the librarian need prepara- 
tion, I want to relate two experiences. 
Several years ago a teacher wrote 
that he wanted to bring a class of 
teen-age boys to visit the library. 
Their reading grades ranged from 
second through fifth grades. I pre- 
pared a selection of books on sports, 
occupations, the armed forces, air- 
planes, and machines. The boys shuf- 
fled into the library, looking as 
though they did not know what to 
expect, but ready for the worst. I had 
my pile of books, and I held up each 
one and tried to relate it to some- 
thing I thought they might be in- 
terested in. The boys were orderly 
but very bored. I knew I was not 
reaching them. There was no reaction 
to what I said. I threw my notes 
away and asked what they were 
interested in. This just confused most 
of them, but one boy called out, “Got 
any books on them old animals?” 

The rest of the hour I showed 
books with pictures of dinosaurs, and 
held their interest. Outside of the 
fact that they liked looking at the 
pictures, I had not helped them. 
There was a poor follow-up. Few 
applied for library cards or ever came 
back. 

Now to the other experience. Last 
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year one of our local schools organ- 
ized three classes for children with 
intelligence quotients from fifty to 
eighty. When I mentioned that I 
planned to visit these classes, I was 
asked, “What are you going there 
for? Are you going to make book- 
lovers out of them?” That was not a 
bad question. To answer it I jotted 
down what the library could offer 
such children. I took this list with 
me when I had the first interview 
with the school principal. Together 
we went over it for those library serv- 
ices and experiences we hoped would 
be especially beneficial to these chil- 
dren: 

1. A visit to the library for which 
they were well prepared would widen 
their background and give them a 
satisfying experience. 

2. Borrowing picture books, readers, 
and mounted pictures would afford 
them an opportunity to make de- 
cisions and carry out enterprises. 
They would be doing something they 
knew other children did. Those ca- 
pable of developing further would be 
establishing a worthwhile habit. 

3. Illustrations in books might 
stimulate curiosity about their com- 
munity and the world around them. 
Slow-learning children have little 
curiosity, and pictures may help 
awaken that faculty. Those who are 
retarded because their environment 
lacks stimulation should gain most 
from this contact. 

4. Many picture books deal with 
abstract concepts such as growth, 
time, and relative weight. These con- 
cepts are difficult for the handicapped 
child. The schools try to teach them, 
but all repetition helps. Seeing it a 
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new way and being able to look at it 
many times in a book will be helpful. 

5. Attendance at story hour and 
other library programs gives experi- 
ence in social contacts. Many of the 
stories acquaint them with literature 
they cannot read until they are too 
old to enjoy it. 

6. Simple handicraft and game 
books can be an introduction to 
worthwhile activities. 

7. Primers, readers, and picture 
books provide opportunities to use 
their reading skill. 

After conferring with the principal, 
I had a talk with each teacher, to 
find out what her class was doing, 
what level they were working on, and 
what they were interested in. I looked 
at their school books and the class- 
room projects. I saw each child’s 
reading score and compared it with 
his mental and chronological age. 
After that I was introduced to each 
class, and told them briefly where I 
was from and what the library was 
like. In this way they felt a little 
acquainted with me and the library. 

Each teacher made an appointment 
for an individua: visit to the library. 
Before each visit, I selected about 
thirty books I thought might be use- 
ful, trying to keep specific children 
in mind when I selected them. When 
the teacher arrived, she examined 
these books, eliminating those she felt 
had no meaning for the children and 
searching for special subjects that 
were known to interest certain indi- 
viduals. We finished up with a col- 
lection of about fifteen books. The 
teacher made notes about each of 
them. Back in her classroom, she 
prepared the class for what to expect 
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during a visit to the library and tried 
to create a background for the books 
they would see. 

I believe this approach was more 
successful than the other one because 
both the children and the librarian 
were prepared for the experience. In 
every case the classes came to the 
library expectant and co-operative. 
They responded to the books, and 
they spent a pleasant hour getting 
acquainted with the library. Every 
child who did not have a card applied 
for one. Most of these children have 
remained users of the library. 

Once the mentally handicapped 
come to the library, the problem 
becomes that of finding the right 
books. Big type and easy vocabulary 
do not mean that the book will be 
read. Older boys avoid books about 
younger children and will not con- 
sider one with pictures of boys in 
short pants. They resent the appear- 
ance of the easy readers they have 
continued to use when their friends 
have gone on to books more grown- 
up in appearance. Books that look 
“babyish” are more of the same thing 
to them. The ideal books for these 
boys would have a small, constantly 
repeated yet gradually growing vo- 
cabulary on topics they are interested 
in. 

Humor can be frustrating and con- 
fusing to the dull child. A book is 
not suitable simply because it is light 
reading. They want true-to-life and 
factual material. A book that imparts 
information they can absorb gives 
them a comfortable feeling of achieve- 
ment and raises their self-respect. In 
fiction, a good plot, strong and simple, 
will help them follow the story. The 
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writing need not be sterile. It should 
be close to their speaking vocabulary, 
colorful and concrete. 

Illustrations are important, but 
they must be clear, bright, and easy 
to understand. The best work stimu- 
lates their curiosity and contributes 
to their understanding of the subject. 
Books are not the only source of 
such material. Magazines and adver- 
tisements frequently have excellent 
pictures. 

To know all these things is little 
comfort on a busy afternoon when 
one of these children hopefully asks 
you to “find a good book.” To help 
me on these occasions, I keep lists of 
books that I feel might come in 
handy. Some of these lists are not 
for any particular child. They just 
help refresh my memory in an emer- 
gency. The more valuable lists are 
those I have made for individual 
children. A new book arrives, and I 
remember Mary could not find an 
easy book on that subject. So I write 
it down on Mary’s future reading list. 
While examining a book for rebind- 
ing, I notice that it is s:uple and 
fast-moving. If I write it down on 
John’s list, I will not need to search 
my memory next time he comes in. 
This planning ahead enables the chil- 
dren’s librarian to give continuity to 
her guidance and to follow up on 
interests. When the librarian is not 
in the building, another staff member 
can help the child. 

For regular users, I keep, near the 
“future reading lists,” a record of the 
books they have read and their suc- 
cess with them. I have found that 
most of the children can consult this 
themselves. They ask for their list 
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and are very proud to print the name 
of the book they have returned, even 
if they print a big “NO” to show 
they never finished the book. It is 
not just the children who have de- 
rived satisfaction from the list. With 
the aid of this list, I can see the 
child’s interests and progress. It is a 
tremendous help in advising on future 
reading and in conversation with the 
child. Moreover, it enables me to 
avoid recommending the same book 
to the same child. 

Another problem of working with 
the mentally deficient is discipline. 
They like to come to the library with 
the other neighborhood children. 
Since they cannot stay interested in 
books for a long period, they soon 
get restless and cause trouble. If 
they are scolded and sent out in dis- 
grace, another unhappy, unsuccessful 
experience is chalked up. It is useful 
to keep a few simple muscular tasks 
for these children to do while their 
friends are otherwise engaged. They 
can stamp “cancel” on old catalog 
cards, or arrange mounted pictures so 
the label is in the upper left-hand 
corner. Perhaps the child will become 
interested in the pictures and gain 
something from seeing them. 

Still another device is to give the 
child an old illustrated geography or 
magazine and ask him to put a card 
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wherever he finds a picture of a boy. 

As a general rule, a great deal of 
discipline can be avoided if positive 
suggestions are made instead of nega- 
tive commands. “Help me with this,” 
or, “Look at that,” is more effective 
than, “Bchave yourself!” Generous 
praise helps a child feel adequate to 
the situation and results in better co- 
operation. 

It is best to give one direction at 
a time, being sure the child under- 
stands each part. In that way long 
explanations can be avoided. Prepare 
a child for anything unusual that is 
expected of him in conduct or in a 
book that he is going to read. 

I have been trying to suggest tech- 
niques that might help the individual. 
Individualizing your techniques is the 
only way to work with the unusual 
child. Perhaps each child who comes 
through our library doors is unusual. 
To be accepted for what he is, to be 
respected as an individual, and to be 
helped to realize his highest potenti- 
alities are what each child can expect 
from his librarian. 

We are still pioneering in work with 
the individual. The pooling of our 
joint experience on occasions such as 
this will help us progress toward our 
goals: the opening up of wider worlds 
for the child and the fullest develop- 
ment of each individual. 











Ill. Mentally Handicapped Children 


DOROTHY FRYE 
Teacher of Mentally Retarded Children 


Seguin School, Berwyn 


ENTALLY handicapped children— 
who are they? What are the 
characteristics that set them apart 
from children with other types of 
handicaps? What are some of the 
socia. ~1d intellectual problems that 
would interest a group such as yours? 
What proportion of the population 
are we talking about when we speak 
of the mentally handicapped? In 
common with a great many other 
people, I am very good at tossing off 
the questions — unfortunately, the 
answers are not so easy. 
Historically, the most severely re- 
tarded have been recognized since the 
early days of civilization. The Spar- 
tans solved the problem by leaving 
them to die on mountainsides, or 
throwing them into rivers. Both the 
Greeks and Romans had laws legal- 
izing their abandonment. During the 
Middle Ages, some mentally handi- 
capped individuals found support 
and a certain measure of protection 
as court “fools” or jesters. The spread 
of Christianity helped in some places 
to alleviate the lot of the retarded, 
along with that of the physically 
handicapped and the mentally ill; but 
the vast majority of people still 
feared and avoided that which they 
could not understand — a mental 
handicap — and I am afraid that 
there are a great many people in our 
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supposedly enlightened society who 
still have that feeling of aversion for 
that which they do not understand. 

In the state of Illinois, a study was 
made from 1953 to 1955. By describ- 
ing and identifying the kinds of 
children included in the so-called 
“mentally retarded” population, their 
educational and social needs were 
both identified and clarified. You will 
note that at no time do we use the 
old vocabulary that appeared in edu- 
cation psychology. As the social im- 
plications of mental handicap are 
studied, it becomes very apparent 
that to label a child with the term 
idiot, imbecile, or moron is to in- 
crease the handicap, at least socially. 
Perhaps their frequent use in a vaude- 
ville type of humor has hastened the 
reform; at any rate, we feel that the 
newer vocabulary is more functional 
in that it carries with it the educa- 
tional prescription. Certainly it is 
kinder to the children, as well as their 
families. As a result of this study, 
the mentally handicapped children of 
Illinois are divided into three classi- 
fications; but it must be borne in 
mind that, as with all classification 
systems involving human beings, 
there are no hard and fast rules, and 
that all boundary lines must of 
necessity be tentative. 

Totally dependent children are 
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those who, because of the severity of 
their handicap, need complete super- 
vision and almost complete care 
throughout their lives. They will need 
assistance in the most ordinary areas 
of living, protection from danger, and 
much help in participating in any 
form of social activity. Their speech 
and language are inadequate, some- 
times to the point of being non- 
existent, or limited to a few words or 
phrases. They develop at a rate of 
less than twenty-five per cent of that 
of the normal child. There are no 
public school provisions for these 
children in Illinois, but there are 
some play groups sponsored by par- 
ent organizations. They rarely reach 
a mental age of more than three or 
four. 

The next group is called the “train- 
able mentally handicapped,” referred 
to in our state as the “TMH” class, 
and these are the newest addition to 
the education program for excep- 
tional children. These children are 
developing at the rate of from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent of that of the 
normal child and are unable to make 
use of instruction in academic skills. 
They are, however, able to profit 
from training in the areas of self-care, 
good health routines, getting along 
with people in their immediate en- 
vironments, and in helping with 
chores around the house. They can, 
in fact, do many useful things, pro- 
viding that they are carefully and 
patiently taught and are not expected 
to use judgment in making decisions. 

The third group is referred to as 
the “educable mentally handicapped” 
—the “EMH” class. These are the 
children who mature at a rate slow 
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enough that they cannot keep up 
with the regular classes, but who still 
can learn many things if they are 
identified and placed in an educa- 
tional situation designed for their 
capabilities. The term “educable”’ re- 
fers to the fact that they are able to 
learn some academic skills. They 
may, with careful teaching, achieve 
second-, third-, or even fourth-grade 
level by the time they are sixteen. 
Secondary classes are being started 
in some places in the state, and I do 
not know whether this will necessitate 
a revision in these statistics or not. 
Either it is too early to say with 
certainty, or I am not as well in- 
formed as I should be on the latest 
thinking. 

At any rate, some of the character- 
istics of the younger children are that 
they develop at the rate of from fifty 
to seventy-five per cent; they do not 
start to read or understand formal 
arithmetic until sometime between 
the ages of nine and twelve; and that 
after they have begun to do these 
things, their measurable progress is 
very slow. This is to be expected, 
keeping in mind the fact that the 
child reaches a “readiness” state at a 
later age and instruction must be 
geared down to his ability to make 
use of it. If, for example, they begin 
to read at the age of ten, they may 
in the next six years be reading at 
the level of a third- or possibly 
fourth-grader. Their speaking vocab- 
ularies will be limited, but are usually 
adequate for communication. 

These children learn to do unskilled 
or semiskilled work; and it has been 
our hope that they will be able to 
support themselves as adults, even 
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though they may need the help of 
family members or community agen- 
cies. Obviously the child’s ability to 
make a place for himself in our 
highly competitive society depends 
on many factors, such as adequate 
social adjustment, a reasonably good 
appearance, and even a good concept 
of time. All of us who work with 
these children cannot help wondering 
what the advances of automation will 
do to job opportunities for them. 

Now that I have set up the areas 
of educationa: classification as we 
think of them, I should like to tear 
up my classifications and throw them 
away, for we are talking about people, 
not round pegs to be fitted into round 
holes. Teachers of all children have 
had to give thought to individual 
differences in the last few years; but 
in teaching the mentally handicapped, 
this is much more than a term. We 
are compelled to make allowance for 
individual differences, as every child 
differs so much from every other one. 
I should like to tell you some things 
about them so that you too can think 
of them as people rather than as cogs 
in a statistical machine. 

Let us consider briefly a few of the 
many varied and complex causes of 
the mental crippling (for that is what 
it is) of these children. During early 
pregnancy, a mother who has Ger- 
man measles, a virus infection, or «n 
illness accompanied by a high tem- 
perature is in danger of producing 
a defective child, with mental retar- 
dation high on the list of possibilities. 
Accidents at the time of birth, long 
labor, or difficult delivery account for 
the condition of a number of these 
children. Even though the birth may 
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be normal, a child may contract a 
childhood disease which may in turn 
be followed by encephalitis, with dis- 
astrous results to the child’s mental 
development. Meningitis is another 
disease which attacks and is known to 
be a frequent cause of retardation in 
the young child. As I indicated, this 
is only the sketchiest of outlines and 
can be summed up in the statement 
that retardation can befall a child 
anywhere from conception through 
the first five years of life. The wonder 
seems to be that the estimate that 
three per cent of the general popula- 
tion falls within one of the three 
categories is not far greater, and that 
so many children do arrive at grade 
school age with normal mental abili- 
ties. 

There are two questions that are 
often asked at this point. One is how 
we account for the fact that some 
children are “cured” of mental re- 
tardation, when so many others ap- 
parently need this help. As of this 
moment, there are no known cures 
for true retardation. There are cases 
of emotional disturbance being al- 
leviated by careful and competent 
treatment; and it is true that it is 
often very difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the two, particularly for the 
untrained person. There are many 
research projects devoted to both the 
causes and possible cures, but there 
are no answers as yet. 

The second question that frequently 
arises is about the part heredity plays 
in the incidence of mental handicap. 
It is true that it is a factor in a 
certain percentage of the cases, but 
science has determined that it is not 
necessarily responsible in the way 
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that used to cause so much distress 
and embarrassment to families. For 
it is now known that a recessive gene 
may carry with it the factors that 
cause mental crippling, just as re- 
cessed genes may carry physical 
crippling. As I mentioned before, it 
is what we cannot see that we fear 
and fail to understand. So a family 
which has a child with physical crip- 
pling is not impelled to try to figure 
out which antecedent had this partic- 
ular characteristic. But in a tragically 
great number of cases, families with 
a retarded child do wonder; and what 
adds to their burden is that their 
friends and neighbors are inclined to 
wonder also, sometimes not too tact- 
fully. We hope that this is one of the 
problems that is being alleviated with 
the new interest in the retarded child. 

Perhaps you would be interested 
in some of the clinical types that 
make up part of the population of 
the mentally handicapped. Most of 
these children are found in the train- 
able groups and are easily identified 
by their physical characteristics. 

The largest group is the Mongoloid, 
so-called because of the eye and 
cheekbone formation that is peculiar 
to them. They are sometimes called 
nature’s unfinished children, as their 
appearance and physical make-up 
have certain characteristics that lead 
us to the conclusion that their devel- 
opment was halted during the fetal 
stage. 

The hydrocephalic child may be 
recognized by his larger-than-normal 
skull formation, which is caused by 
malfunction in the cerebrospinal fluid. 
He will not be in a school situation 
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unless the progress of the condition 
has been arrested. 

Microcephaly shows the opposite 
kind of condition and results in a 
skull formation that is abnormally 
small, with a constricting effect on 
the development of the brain. 

The fourth clinical type is cretin- 
ism, which is caused by a faulty 
thyroid glanj. These individuals are 
often obese, and their progress is 
very slow. We have all of these types 
in our school. We are used to think- 
ing of them as children rather than 
types; but this brief outline may be 
of help to you. 

I was promised that it was in no 
way my responsibility to link up the 
needs of the retarded child with your 
work as librarians. I am tempted at 
this point to borrow the punch line 
from one of Sydney Harris’s talks. 
As he borrowed it from Mark Twain, 
I don’t think he will accuse me of 
plagiarism. As I recall the tale, some- 
one had expressed alarm over the 
dangers of the widespread use of sub- 
marines, and Twain’s comment was 
that all this could be prevented by 
bringing the oceans to a boiling tem- 
perature. Asked just how he would 
accomplish this, he replied that he 
had given them the remedy; it was 
up to them to figure out how to do 
it. In just such a manner, I am trying 
to tell you some of the facts about 
retarded children; but I am very 
happy that I do not have to try to 
tell you what to do with the informa- 
tion. 

I should like to point out that the 
interests of retarded children, though 
restricted in scope, are very similar 
to those of other children of their age. 
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Thinking in terms of their educa- 
tional lag, it is obvious that to pro- 
vide reading materials on a normal 
interest level but within the reading 
abilities of the retarded individual 
poses a sixty-four dollar question. I 
observed a class of twelve- to seven- 
teen-year-old people recently. They 
were reading a Weekly Reader on a 
third-grade level, and it was obvious 
that there were wide variations in 
ability to do this among the fourteen 
members of the class. But the teacher 
very wisely used the printed materials 
as a jumping-off point; and it was 
truly surprising to hear the range of 
interests that were inspired by the 
topics under discussion. They were 
not expressed in fluent language, but 
there was thinking being done. 
While there, I did a bit of sleuthing 
and interviewed Mary, who not only 
has a library card, but uses it. Mary 
reads at a comparatively competent 
level and told me that she likes books 
“about people and cowboys,” that the 
lady: at the desk is always nice to 
her, and that sometimes she just asks 
the lady for a good book, instead of 
hunting one herself. She said she 
always goes to the library on Satur- 
day, because that’s when they have 
the movie, and it’s always a good one. 
Her friend, Judy, who is a little 
younger, goes with her; and when I 
talked to Judy, she said, “I can’t 
read, but I like to take the books 
home and just look at them. I’m 
going to read someday, you know.” 
I asked the teachers about the use of 
reference materials, and they said 
that most of the real reference work 
had to be done in their own library 
at school, as the children needed the 
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closest of supervision to do it. There 
was a general feeling that going to 
the library and owning a library card 
were good for status-building. 

It is a basic fact of teaching the 
retarded that the best, and necessarily 
the first, tools are real objects, as the 
child cannot deal with the abstract 
and will be able to do so only if his 
level of ability permits. However, 
even at the trainable level, we try to 
help the child make this transition 
wherever we can. We provide books, 
magazines, and catalogs with realistic 
pictures. The artistic and imaginative 
are not for us. I often tell my teachers 
that if a child learns to get meaning 
from pictures, we will be fitting him 
for at least one situation—waiting in 
the doctor’s office. 

In closing, I want to tell you a 
little tale about Bobby and his use 
of a book to take care of hostile 
feelings toward his teacher. He is a 
dear little Mongoloid boy who recog- 
nizes his own name in print and those 
of his classmates. He is a useful little 
person in his own society, but aca- 
demic skills as such will never be his; 
nor will the adventures of “Dick and 
Jane” be a part of his school life. 
However, he loves to look at books 
which have been read to him, and by 
association with the pictures which 
have been srown to him as the stories 
are read or told, he is able to recon- 
struct quite a lot. A few days ago, I 
had occasion to remove him from the 
group because of a bit of “socially 
unacceptable” behavior, and he was 
very crushed. A little later, looking 
at a book about “Brave Cowboy 
Bill,” he said, “Look, Frye. That’s 
you.” And there I was—obviously 
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one of the “bad guys,” held at bay 
with Cowboy Bill’s gun. A bit of 
questioning brought out the informa- 
tion that he was Cowboy Bill and 
that the other two bad guys were the 
two other teachers, neither of whom 
had been involved in his unhappy 
incident (I believe this is known as 
guilt by association). By my accept- 
ance of the role of the “bad guy” and 
the reinforcement of his own position 
as the “good cowboy,” an unhappy 
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little boy was restored to his usual 
good and sunny self. It occurred to 
me that here is a perfectly wonderful 
use for a book and that it might have 
world-shaking implications for you as 
librarians: If all the upsets in our 
world could be taken care of by 
using books to eliminate our hostili- 
ties, we could make librarians re- 
sponsible for finding the right book 
for each hostility and expect world 
peace day after tomorrow! 











IV. Television and the Exceptional Child 


CHALMERS H. MARQUIS, JR. 
Director of Program Development, Station WTTW, Chicago 


Wi CAN television do to help 
the exceptional child? Cer- 
tainly nothing has been done yet 
which would indicate that it can offer 
much help to this growing area of 
educational concern. Nonetheless, I 
believe that with the help of inter- 
ested and responsible groups—includ- 
ing of course America’s librarians— 
television, especially educational tele- 
vision, can offer at least some assist- 
ance with this problem. 

Look for a moment at the extra- 
ordinary scope of television’s current 
status in America. There are at pres- 
ent more than 450 television broad- 
casting stations in the United States. 
Some 18 of these are now operating 
in Illinois alone. Americans now own 
more than 40 million TV receivers, 
and surveys indicate the average 
home receiver is turned on over 40 
hours per week. 

Television’s effect on American life 
has been overwhelming. More people 
are staying home than ever before 
and are probably talking less, al- 
though they may be eating more. 
Theater attendance and radio listen- 
ing are clearly far less than a few 
years ago, but sports attendance is 
higher than before. Reading seems to 
have stayed about the same, although 
reports about this differ. Television’s 
other uses are also becoming in- 
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creasingly important. Nonbroadcast 
cameras now help guard our prisons 
and our banks, run hotel elevators, 
and assist in dangerous atomic re- 
search. 

One of our greatest hopes for help 
from television lies in the field of edu- 
cation. There is no need here to discuss 
the teacher, classroom, and budget 
shortages of education today. These 
very needs have literally forced us to 
seek from many sources new ways, 
such as television, to solve these 
educational problems. 

Right now, in Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, some eighteen thousand ele- 
mentary and secondary school pupils 
are taking up to one-half of their 
entire curriculum via television. The 
public schools of Hagerstown have 
been linked together by coaxial cable 
and provided with studios and equip- 
ment on a mass scale to test thor- 
oughly the possibilities of TV as a 
help to the schools. The typical class 
begins with a twenty-minute lecture 
and demonstration by a specially se- 
lected superior teacher using the best 
available demonstration equipment. 
A thousand or so students watch her 
in separate classrooms throughout 
the city. Following her presentation, 
the regular local classroom teacher 
conducts discussion, individual assist- 
ance, and testing phases of the cur- 
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riculum. Thus far, all reports have 
indicated a considerable upgrading 
of teaching quality at all levels. 
More widespread has been the 
emergence of educational television 
broadcasting. Some twenty-six sta- 
tions operated by educational institu- 
tions or associations now broadcast 
regular schedules of a wide variety 
of educational, cultural, and civic 
programs. Supported by state educa- 
tional institutions or public subscrip- 
tion, these stations now cover about 
a third of the nation. They are also 
filming their more outstanding pro- 
grams so that the best of them may 
be shared with many other stations. 
In Illinois, there are two such 
stations: WILL-TV, Channel 12, the 
University of Illinois station, and 
WTTW, Channel 11, Chicago, a com- 
munity-sponsored station. At WT TW, 
we attempt to provide special educa- 
tional features which would not 
otherwise be available. For example, 
on Tuesdays at 8:00, there is a college 
credit course in psychology; at 8:30, 
football instruction and films from the 
Chicago Cardinals professional foot- 
ball team; at 9:00 o’clock, “French 


Through Television” — informal 
French lessons; and at 9:30, “Chil- 
dren Growing” — help with some of 


the major, and often intimate, prob- 
lems of rearing children. Although all 
these programs feature top authori- 
ties in their fields and are carefully 
developed for television use, main- 
taining an exceptionally high interest 
level, it is obvious that these pro- 
grams will each attract only a rela- 
tively small special-interest group. 
Actually each group probably aver- 
ages about one per cent of the total 
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area population, perhaps fifty or 
sixty thousand persons. Of course, 
this is a lot of people for a teacher 
used to seeing thirty or thirty-five 
students. And because each audience 
probably differs from its predecessor, 
the cumulative audience total is quite 
high. We now know that WTTW 
attracts about a million different 
viewers every week. 

How are these programs chosen? 
First, in order to be considered by 
WTTW’s program manager, James 
Robertson, any program must clearly 
fulfill a definite community need 
which is apparently not being met 
by other means. Then the personnel 
willing and capable to do the job 
must be found. And because 
WTTW’s budget includes no funds 
for actual on-the-air personnel or the 
vast preproduction help which all 
programs must have, sufficient finan- 
cial and organizational support must 
be found for the program. 

One example, an outstanding one, 
would be the development of “Story 
Time,” the children’s program pre- 
sented by the Chicago Public Library. 
“Story Time” began broadcasting the 
first day WTTW came on the air— 
and it has been on ever since. Our 
program people knew that there is 
always a place for a good storyteller, 
one who might acquaint our young 
people with some of the truly worth- 
while stories available to them. The 
Chicago Public Library has long 
featured children’s books and story- 
telling, of course. So when Gertrude 
Gscheidle, the librarian, offered to 
have such a program series presented 
by the library, WTTW was happy 
to accept. From a long screening of 
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qualified children’s librarians and 
storytellers emerged Mrs. Lillian 
New, who was chosen to select and 
tell children’s stories on WTTW. 
Mrs. New and the Chicago Public 
Library exemplify well, I think, the 
combination of resources, professional 
capability, and personality necessary 
to succeed in educational TV broad- 
casting. 

It remains now to relate this me- 
dium to the exceptional child. Sta- 
tistically, at least, we can find no 
difference in television viewing be- 
tween average and exceptional chil- 
dren. They all average about twenty 
hours of viewing every week (about 
the same amount of time they spend 
in school!). 

First, by exposure to carefully se- 
lected programs, exceptional children 
—dull and bright—can vastly extend 
their interests. They can actually see 
and hear persons from all parts of 
the world and can meet almost in- 
timately with the outstanding per- 
sonalities of our time from every 
field. Here, perhaps, is the motivation 
needed to excite the imagination of 
the child with whom other stimuli 
have been unsuccessful. 

Of course, television can neither 
identify nor assist the individual ex- 
ceptional child with his own particu- 
lar problems. Television can merely 
offer itself. Someone else must pro- 
vide the ultimate selection and util- 
ization of its offerings. And it is no 
secret that most broadcasters do a far 
more discriminating and tasteful job 
of program selection than do their 
audiences. 

Another important point: A TV 
receiver in a home is completely im- 
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personal. It recognizes no height or 
color differences; it cannot tell one 
Stanford-Binet-score pupil from 
another. Beyond the eyes and ears 
needed to perceive it, the receiver 
makes virtually no physical demands 
on its viewers. Television is also an 
individual medium. Despite his quest 
for an audience of millions, the suc- 
cessful performer addresses himself to 
one alone—the person sitting in a 
darkened living room, shoes off, be- 
fore the television screen. The ex- 
ceptional child can, without cavil, 
regard himself as that one person to 
whom the program is beamed. 
Obviously, the child can be thus 
led down as well as up. Without 
guidance, the twelve-year-old might 
well consider himself the “you” being 
aimed at by the program for six-year- 
olds. It is also true that programs, 
like books, are graded—at least by 
the broadcasters. Having decided on 
a program for “six-year-olds,”’ the 
broadcaster does his “level” best to 
determine what is “average” for six- 
year-olds. Once determined, he will 
usually stick closely to it; if he errs, 
it will not be upward. Thus is com- 
petent guidance so very important. 
It is important to remember that 
television images can be received 
virtually anywhere. Neither hospital 
walls, unfriendly doors, nor prison 
walls can keep its signals out. While 
preparing a new national film series, 
“Community of the Condemned,” 
with Cook County Sheriff Joseph 
Lohman, I was reminded that the 
exceptional children behind the bars 
of their world need much help also. 
Specifically, I would urge library 
personnel to take leadership in seek- 
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ing out for their exceptional children 
the considerable good which televi- 
sion, commercial as well as educa- 
tional, has to offer. Posting notices 
of deserving programs is a good start. 
Why not sponsor young people’s dis- 
cussions in conjunction with particu- 
lar TV offerings? And why not install 
television viewing rooms where the li- 
brary’s program recommendations 
can be viewed freely by those with 
common interests? For example, 
WTTW is now telecasting nine 
courses for full college credit, through 
the Chicago City Junior College. The 
advantages of having the superior 
teacher, by TV, at the place where 
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the necessary reference works are also 
available would seem obvious. 

In summary, I submit that tele- 
vision can offer a good deal of help 
in developing the exceptional child. 
Broader interests and increased mo- 
tivation can be found in TV, if 
sought, and the impartiality that is 
inherent in the medium considerably 
enhances its educational effectiveness. 
In the hands of one who has an 
understanding of the needs of the 
exceptional child standing before her, 
to one who is sincerely interested in 
solving some of these problems, tele- 
vision can indeed be an important 
and valuable tool. 
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4 yee ILLINOIS State Library during 
this report period entered three 
new phases of development. The li- 
brary reorganized its departmental 
structure after the completion of the 
“Survey of Extension Activities of 
the Illinois State Library” in 1956. It 
enlarged its extension services policies 
to include the Library Services Act 
program. It recognized the need for 
improved state records _ control 
through the State Records Act. 

The “Survey of Extension Activities 
of the Illinois State Library” was 
completed in May, 1956. This survey 
was recommended by the Advisory 
Committee of the State Library and 
was sponsored by the Illinois Library 
Association. Recommendations con- 
tained in the survey report concerning 
the State Library’s service policy 
were immediately initiated, with the 
result that the State Library now 
operates more ¢learly within its defi- 
nition of a supplementary library. 

The essential features of the new 
policy are (1) channeling school and 
individual requests through public 
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libraries; (2) sending school mate- 
rials, when no public library serves 
the community, to school libraries or 
to designated authorities in the 
school, and not to individual teachers; 
and (3) requiring patrons borrowing 
directly from the State Library to 
present a “courtesy card” from their 
public librarian. The State Library 
inaugurated this new policy of service 
to stimulate library growth on the 
local level and to operate within its 
stated purposes (J/l. Rev. Stat., Ch. 
128, Sec. 12.5). 

Once these policy changes were in 
operation, it became obvious that the 
internal structure of the State Library 
needed reorganization if it were to 
effectively provide for the new em- 
phasis in service. This reorganization 
altered procedures that had required 
much duplication of types of work. 
Previously, several departments were 
performing both reference and circu- 
lation duties. Both direct and letter 
requests that require research are now 
referred to the Reference Depart- 
ment; patrons and letters requiring 
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only ready reference are sent to a new 
Circulation Department. Library 
work is thus handled on a reference 
and circulation basis, personnel per- 
forming one function or the other, 
but not both. 

The Library Services Act, passed 
by Congress in 1956 and put into 
effect in Illinois through a plan sub- 
mitted to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in March, 1957, exemplifies the 
ideas embodied in the State Library’s 
policy changes. Since the library now 
requires borrowers to act through 
their local libraries, librarians in rural 
and urban communities realize more 
fully to what extent their libraries 
are needed for extension purposes. 
This knowledge increases their desire 
to improve services and thereby stim- 
ulates interest in the Library Services 
Act. Public Library Service, the new 
American Library Association stand- 
ards, appearing at approximately the 
same time as the passage of the 
Library Services Act, provides a fur- 
ther impetus to the plans of forward- 
looking librarians. The State Library, 
as the administrator of the federal- 
state funds, and guided by the ALA 
standards, is now in a position to 
help these communities extend their 
library services. There are now five 
Library Services Act projects in IIli- 
nois. Details of these projects are 
given in the “Library Services” sec- 
tion of this report. 

For rural areas to take full ad- 
vantage of the Library Services Act, 
it was thought necessary to amend 
existing library laws and to introduce 
new legislation. Three bills were 
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passed in 1957 which improve library 
laws, eliminating the possibility of 
double taxation where city and dis- 
trict libraries overlap and providing 
a new method of electing trustees for 
district libraries. 

Much of the State Library reorgan- 
ization has been initiated to imple- 
ment the extension functions of the 
State Library, which have been 
highlighted by the Library Services 
Act. A Consultant Office has been 
created from the former Extension 
Section of the library. This office 
works in the specialized field of as- 
sisting local communities which wish 
to establish new or better library 
service. 

The third major event that greatly 
altered the structure of the Illinois 
State Library was the passage of the 
State Records Act. The work of the 
Records Survey Commission and the 
establishment of the Records Man- 
agement Center so increased the IIli- 
nois archival program that it became 
necessary to make a formal division 
between the Archives and the State 
Library. The Archives and the Rec- 
ords Management operate as separate 
units. The Archives Division handles 
records that are required by law to 
be preserved for possible later refer- 
ence. The Records Management pro- 
gram offers an advisory service to 
state agencies on efficient means for 
creating, maintaining, storing, 
disposing of records. 

Activities of the Archives Division 
and the Records Management Di- 
vision are given in their respective 
reports that follow. 


and 
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HE REORGANIZATION of the State 

Library, planned and begun dur- 
ing the last months of the 1954-56 
biennium, has been largely carried 
out in this report period. Much of 
this reorganization has affected the 
Library Services Section, formerly 
the Public Services Section. This sec- 
tion now includes the following de- 
partments: Circulation, Reference, 
Special Services, and Extension Serv- 
ices. 

This has been a period of change 
resulting in new procedures, policies, 
and physical organization which have 
affected personnel and public alike. 
During this time most of the difficul- 
ties of adapting to new methods have 
been met successfully. After two years 
it does appear that the changes are 
yielding good results, justifying the 
burden of the transition period. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


This is a new department replacing 
the former Mail Reference Unit and 
also performing some of the functions 
of the former Direct Reference Unit, 
notably the lending of materials to 
patrons in the library. The depart- 
ment is made up of Adult and Ju- 
venile Divisions. The Adult Division 
includes loan desk activities and 
handles all requests for books and 
periodicals either by mail or from 


patrons in the library. Both regular 
four-week loans and long-term “col- 
lection loans” are handled through 
this division. Included in the Adult 
Division are the former Fiction Unit 
and Periodical Unit. 

The new Book and Periodical 
Reading Room, installed during the 
last month of this report period, is 
part of the Circulation Department. 
This B and P Room is located in the 
former public catalog room, the pub- 
lic catalog having been moved to the 
area formerly used as a reading room. 
This location of the catalog is more 
convenient because of its proximity 
to the circulation desk and the stacks. 

As the name indicates, the B and 
P Room includes the Periodical Unit 
and the Fiction Unit. The Fiction 
Unit at the close of the biennium was 
in process of transferring from its 
former basement room to the more 
attractive and convenient location. 
One of the chief purposes of the new 
browsing room is to provide govern- 
ment officials and employees with 
current fiction and nonfiction in both 
book and periodical form. The main 
portion of fiction will be housed in 
the regular stacks, the fiction in the 
B and P Room being chiefly new 
materials which will be moved to the 
stacks when no longer current. 

One hundred periodical titles were 
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added during the biennium, and de- 
spite the withdrawal of 372 titles, 
space is at a premium in this unit. 
However, installation of attractive 
new periodical shelving has alleviated 
the cramped condition of display 
equipment for current periodicals. 

The work of the new circulation 
department has been aided by the 
assignment of stack boys who, in 
addition to their shelving duties, page 
for the desk staff. 

The reassignment of duties has 
aided in keeping up with mail re- 
quests so that now practically twenty- 
four hour service is given each mail 
patron. 

A number of changes have been 
made in what is now the Juvenile 
Division of the Circulation Depart- 
ment. The division, formerly called 
the Collections Unit, was moved from 
the Extension Department to the 
Circulation Department. Both regu- 
lar loans and long-term juvenile col- 
lections are now handled in this 
division. In the interest of efficiency, 
personnel who formerly handled cir- 
culation-record routines in the divi- 
sion were moved to the Circulation 
Records Unit which now handles the 
actual preparation of all books for 
circulation. Personnel and routine 
changes in this division have resulted 
in the filling of requests more prompt- 
ly than under the old system. 

As in the past, the State Library 
has co-operated with the Departmen* 
of Public Instruction in making 
school loans. School authorities are 
now asked annually to fill out a 
questionnaire, giving information 
about their resources so that loans to 
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schools can be made in a more ef- 
ficient manner. 

That the service of the State Li- 
brary has increased is evident from 
the records of circulation. Regular 
loans last biennium, 1954-1956, to- 
taled 203,191; in 1956-1958 regular 
loans totaled 242,591. 

At the present time one third of 
our regular loans are made to public 
libraries. Although records of loans 
by type of borrower were not kept 
until midway in the biennium, we 
know that many more loans are made 
to public libraries than previously, 
when individuals who had local li- 
brary service were permitted to by- 
pass their local libraries. 

Long-term collection loans have 
declined slightly from 230,520 in 
1954-56 to 215,338 in 1956-58. This 
decline is traceable to the changing 
nature of our service to schools, in- 
volving a more rigid adherence to the 
policy of supplying only supplemen- 
tary reading materials, and to the 
fact that the figure shows renewals 
for only one year. School loans, how- 
ever, still make up nearly one-half of 
our total long-term loans, while the 
proportion of loans to public librar- 
ies has increased over the past bien- 
nium so that now such loans are more 
than one-half the total whereas they 
were less than half before. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


This department has also been 
affected by physical, administrative, 
and functional reorganization. For- 
merly called the Direct Reference 
Unit and responsible for only di- 
rect reference, this department now 
handles all reference whether mail or 
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direct, but no longer has the function 
of acting as a circulation desk. All 
mail requests are now designated 
either reference or circulation with 
the reference staff handling only 
those involving research. In addition, 
the department handles the requests 
of patrons seeking reference informa- 
tion in the library. 

Another administrative change was 
the transfer of the Illinois Documents 
Unit to this department, although 
physically the Documents Unit re- 
mains situated in the Archives build- 
ing. Since much of the work of the 
Documents Unit is of a _ reference 
nature, though highly specialized, it 
more logically fits into this arrange- 
ment. 

Despite initial frustrations and dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to new patterns, 
the work of this new department has 
resulted in increased service. A new 
nomenclature and method of keeping 
reference statistics make comparison 
with previous periods impossible. The 
evidence, however, shows that be- 
cause the reference staff is now able 
to devote its time solely to reference 
it has increased its efficiency to the 
point where the staff, without an 
increase of members, is now handling 
as many reference questions as were 
answered by both mail and direct 
reference units under the former ar- 
rangement. 


SPECIAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


This new department brings to- 
gether under one supervision all allied 
audio-visual and special services ac- 
tivities of the State Library. The 
units included under the heading are 
Art, Music, Readers’ and Film Serv- 
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ice, Publications, and Service to 
Institutions. 

Although these units are not lo- 
cated together, they function as 
nearly as possible as one department 
and are characterized by similar 
procedures and purposes although 
dealing with different kinds of library 
materials. An attempt has been made 
to weld together these nonbook func- 
tions into a workable entity, at the 
same time preserving their close re- 
lationship to the book services of the 
other departments. This has been 
partially successful in the past bien- 
nium, but a greater degree of success 
is expected when a head for the de- 
partment is appointed. 


ART 


Materials of the Art Unit, which 
includes 53,753 art prints, have circu- 
lated on a regular four-week loan to 
both schools and communities in the 
past. In an effort to increase public 
library use of these materials, a new 
project has been developed. Experi- 
mental collections of art prints are 
loaned to public libraries for three 
months. These collections are made 
up especially to appeal to library pa- 
trons, who may borrow the materials 
from their local libraries. To date 
some twenty-five libraries have par- 
ticipated in this service. It is planned 
also to administer these local collec- 
tions circuit fashion whenever a suf- 
ficient number of libraries in a geo- 
graphic area participate. 

An “index of artists’—an alpha- 
betical listing of artists giving na- 
tionality—has been devised to aid in 
locating prints. Many special lists 
promoting the service have been pre- 
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pared, and a subject listing of large 
prints, covering American art, was 
also made to facilitate handling of 
requests. 


Music 


The collection of the Recordings 
Unit, consisting of 78 and 33 1/3 rpm 
recordings covering all fields of clas- 
sical and semipopular releases, circu- 
lates on two-week loans to Springfield 
residents and state employees, who 
make up a large part of the patron- 
age. Loans are made to libraries and 
individuals throughout the state for 
four weeks. In an effort to encourage 
local libraries to establish record 
service, eleven special experimental 
collections were sent out for periods 
of up to one year to enable local li- 
braries to evaluate community re- 
sponse at no cost to themselves. This 
important function was successful in 
assisting several libraries in beginning 
record service, and efforts are being 
made, by various promotional devices, 
to increase this work. Providing ex- 
perimental record collections has been 
a main service of this unit for ap- 
proximately five years. 

Many recordings in the seventy- 
eight speed have been replaced this 
biennium with long-play recordings, 
facilitating mail service and general 
handling of the materials. The 
“seventy-eight” records are now 
shelved separately. The proportion of 
special lists of records has increased 
in the past biennium and their inclu- 
sion in Illinois Libraries has stimu- 
lated statewide use. 

While total circulation of record- 
ings has declined from 57,082 in 1954- 
56 to 36,007 in 1956-58, this decrease 
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is more apparent than real and can 
be explained in several ways. The 
change from “seventy-eight” to long- 
play recordings decreased consider- 
ably the number of actual discs 
circulated. Often one long-play record 
will include what was formerly con- 
tained in six or more separate records. 
This is particularly true in the case 
of juvenile 10-inch, 78 rpm records. 
For at least part of the previous bi- 
ennium records which were out in 
a collection for long periods were 
counted in each month’s figure, giving 
an exaggerated picture of actual cir- 
culation per month. New regulations 
attempting to channel and correlate 
requests from schools through one 
central authority in the school system 
have caused some decrease in circula- 
tion but have increased the effective 
use of our materials in schools. 
Similarly, establishment of the regu- 
lation that children below high school 
age must borrow only with parents’ 
consent has caused some decline in 
juvenile requests, but has also in- 
creased the effective use of materials. 


READERS’ AND FILM SERVICE 


During the biennium the Film Unit 
and the Adult Education Unit, con- 
sisting primarily of home-study read- 
ing courses, were combined into one 
unit under one head and p/‘iysically 
relocated in the present Reference 
Room. 

In anticipation of the building up 
of a film reference service, the film 
information library of the Film 
Council of America was purchased 
when that organization went out of 
existence. This basic reference col- 
lection is potentially of tremendous 
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value, including as it does the key to 
information about all available 16 
mm. films. 

Reading courses constitute approx- 
imately one-half the work of the 
department. These courses are avail- 
able to individuals throughout the 
state and are prepared on any subject 
desired. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Publications Unit was estab- 
lished at the beginning of the 1956-58 
biennium. Following modern trends 
in large libraries, it was felt that a 
centralized source of publications and 
publicity was needed. The unit was 
built around the publication of II/li- 
nois Libraries, formerly edited by the 
Extension Department. 

Of importance to the periodical was 
the decision of the Illinois State Li- 
brary to include Illinois Library As- 
sociation news in Illinois Libraries; 
the Association’s magazine ceased 
publication in 1956. This has in- 
creased the responsibility of the 
monthly publication by making it 
the only voice for library activities in 
the state. 

This unit also has the responsibility 
for the preparation and distribution 
of all materials of an informational 
or promotional nature concerning the 
State Library. Fourteen such pieces 
have been produced for special events 
and also for regular use in the past 
year. In addition thirty-two lists were 
published on many subjects. 

One special issue of Illinois Librar- 
ies particularly worth noting is the 
issue, “Library Laws of Illinois.” This 
is a compilation of all Illinois laws 
relating to libraries, incorporating all 
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changes made since 1945, the date of 
the last compendium of Illinois li- 
brary laws. 


SERVICE TO INSTITUTIONS 


This special service has been 
carried on in the library for a number 
of years. It includes consultant ad- 
vice on professional matters and loan 
of library materials to libraries in 
institutions. 

Of particular interest in this bien- 
nium was the publication of a special 
institutional issue of Illinois Libraries, 
recognizing the particular place of in- 
stitutional libraries in Illinois. Par- 
ticular attention has been given to a 
comparative study of the most com- 
monly used medical classification 
systems to assist any libraries wishing 
to receive accreditation by the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hos- 
pitals. 

EXTENSION WorK 

Under this general function is in- 
cluded the work of the Consultant 
Office, the Regional Libraries, and 
Library Services Act projects. 

During the biennium the organiza- 
tional pattern of extension service has 
been altered in order to recognize the 
increasing importance of our exten- 
sion program. Because so much of 
the loan and reference service of the 
library is to the libraries and indi- 
viduals in the state it should be class- 
ified as extension. By actual count 
70 per cent of our total effort is in 
such extension work. Accordingly 
the extension function of the library 
is included under the Library Services 
Section rather than under the old 
Extension Division. 

The special feature of the exten- 
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sion program, defined as consultant 
work as distinguished from loan and 
reference services, has been set up 
under the Consultant Office. The 
office has the responsibility of offering 
advice and assistance to libraries 
throughout the state and of assisting 
local communities desiring to estab- 
lish new library service. The office 
may make decisions in consultation 
with the Circulation Department re- 
garding the loan of materials in col- 
lections to libraries or communities 
throughout the state. 

Because of the shortage of trained 
consultant personnel, only two per- 
sons are assigned to the headquarters 
staff, and each department through- 
out the library has been asked if 
necessary to supply a consultant who 
can upon request go into the field to 
offer professional advice in his or her 
particular field. To date this par- 
ticular feature of the plan has not 
been thoroughly tested, but the per- 
sonnel have expressed their interest in 
co-operating in this arrangement. 

One appointment of particular in- 
terest was made to the Consultant 
Office. This was the establishment 
of a Juvenile Consultant, a need long 
felt and recommended by the Illinois 
Library Association and other inter- 
ested parties. As the title implies, this 
position carries full responsibility for 
all problems connected with service 
to children throughout the state. This 
includes preparation of special lists, 
promotion of good standards of serv- 
ice, and assistance in formulating 
State Library policy regarding the 
loan of children’s materials in collec- 
tions to public libraries. The Ju- 
venile Consultant (formerly head of 
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the State Library Juvenile Division) 
is also editor of the Children’s Sec- 
tion of Illinois Libraries, a function 
which provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity to promote the program of this 
office. 

A traveling exhibit of children’s 
books was developed in 1957 to allow 
librarians in Illinois to see firsthand 
the current titles available. This ex- 
hibit was previewed at the State Li- 
brary, then circulated to eight librar- 
ies, three service centers, and five 
schools throughout the year. 

The Head of the Consultant Office, 
formerly called the Chief of Ex- 
tension, has made fifty-two visits 
throughout the state to offer advice 
and assistance on legalistic and other 
professional library matters. This 
does not include consultant work 
done by correspondence, telephone, or 
while at our Regional Service Centers 
or professional library meetings. 

Regional libraries of the Illinois 
State Library have come under close 
scrutiny the past biennium in order 
to evaluate their effectiveness. As a 
result three centers were discontinued 
during the biennium—Bloomington, 
Chicago, and Mattoon. The Regional 
Centers at Savanna and DeKalb are 
left to service the northern part of 
the state. Savanna is undergoing an 
expansion at the present time so that 
eventually it will be open on a full- 
time basis, as will DeKalb. 

Another Regional Center has been 
opened at Carbondale as a perma- 
nently operated state branch, offering 
consultant and loan service through 
the headquarters library and by 
means of bookmobile stops at public 
libraries. 








LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


During the bienniuin two events of 
outstanding importance to library 
service in Illinois and elsewhere oc- 
curred. One was the publication of 
the new American Library Associa- 
tion standards, Public Library Serv- 
ice, and the other was the passage of 
the federal Library Services Act. 
These two events have in one way 
or another affected all extension ac- 
tivity carried on by the state. The 
new standards have crystallized what 
the State Library has been trying to 
do for some years and it was only 
natural that the standards should be 
incorporated into the Illinois State 
Library’s long-range plans for further 
extension of library service. 

Illinois successfully applied to the 
federal government for money made 
available under the provisions of the 
Act to “promote the further extension 
by the several states of public library 
service to rural areas without such 
services or with inadequate services.” 

In the spring of 1957 a series of 
regional meetings were devoted to an 
explanation of the Act and how it 
would be applied in Illinois. Of in- 
terest is the production, in co-opera- 
tion with the University of Illinois, of 
a special television kinescope to help 
explain the program. The film, one 
of the first of its kind in the United 
States, is entitled, “The Magic Num- 
ber,” and has received nation-wide 
publicity and recognition culminating 
in its being officially shown at the 
American Library Association con- 
vention in Kansas City. 

In the spring of 1958 the regional 
meetings were again devoted to ex- 
plaining the Illinois program, with 
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further emphasis being given to the 
idea of co-operation among local li- 
braries to improve library standards. 
Also in the spring occurred another 
“first” for Illinois, the Secretary of 
State’s Conference for Library Boards 
of Trustees, a two-day meeting held 
in Springfield. To this meeting were 
invited library board members from 
all public libraries in the state, with 
particular emphasis on small librar- 
ies. It is planned to make this a 
yearly ‘ meeting. 

As a result of the stimulation pro- 
vided by the meetings and other 
publicity given the Library Services 
Act, the following projects are now 
under way in Illinois. These projects 
are made possible by federal funds 
matched by state funds and adminis- 
tered through the State Library. 

Project No. 1—Warren and Hender- 
son counties. In this project Warren 
County Library, located at Mon- 
mouth, is extending its library service 
on a two-county basis into adjoining 
Henderson County, which was previ- 
ously without local library service. 

Project No. 2—Carbondale. Already 
mentioned is the establishment of a 
State Regional Library at Southern 
Illinois University to serve the librar- 
ies and residents of thirty-four coun- 
ties in southern Illinois. This center, 
in addition to providing loans of li- 
brary materials, works in close co- 
operation with Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity’s Community Development 
Team; field consultants located at 
the center visit underdeveloped com- 
munities with the university team to 
promote better service. 

Project No. 3—Savanna. The exist- 
ing Regional Library at Savanna is 
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being expanded to a full-time oper- 
ating center. Collections of books are 
loaned to the several counties in the 
area. The regional consultant works 
to encourage the twenty libraries in 
the area to raise their standards of 
service by some form of regional co- 
operation. 


Project No. 4—Peru Community 
Library. In this project, begun in the 
summer of 1958, the local library at 
Peru is serving as a headquarters li- 
brary for ten surrounding communi- 
ties and libraries without any or with 
inadequate service. Service is pro- 
vided by means of bookmobile stops, 
branches, and stations. 

Project No. 5—Prairie Trails. This 
project also began in the spring of 
1958. It involves two libraries lo- 
cated at Stillman Valley and Rochelle 
which have agreed to co-operate to 
provide library service to ten towns 
adjacent to both. Service will be pro- 
vided by means of bookmobile stops 
and stations. 


PROMOTION OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Considerable attention has been 
given this past biennium to promo- 
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tion of audio-visual aids in public 
libraries. Part of this program has 
been in co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School. 

Two series of kinescopes were pre- 
pared by the library school and the 
university television station in co- 
operation with the State Library. The 
first series, entitled, “Book Talks,” 
and the second, entitled, “Books in 
Balance,” a panel book-review show, 
were circulated to several libraries in 
Illinois. For National Library Week 
a special film, “To Be a Librarian,” 
was recorded and received some cir- 
culation. A series of prerecorded tape 
programs entitled, “Book Fair,” were 
also produced for circulation among 
Illinois libraries. 

For six years the University of IIli- 
nois and the Illinois State Library 
had co-operated in a film coupon 
program making it possible for resi- 
dents of Illinois to obtain films 
through the University of Illinois 
and Southern Illinois University at a 
reduced rate. This year the program 
was terminated primarily because of 
the increasing cost of the program 
which the University of Illinois felt 
made it impractical. 


STATISTICAL REPORT 


CIRCULATION 


Reading Materials (four-week loans) 


Adult nonfiction............ 
Ge GE benekcnacdanes 
Juvenile books ............. 
Current periodicals ......... 


ooo 296,555 
-«- 612 
... 34,086 
... 24,338 


242,591 








Audio-Visual Materials 


Films and filmstrips............ 2,784 
Pictures and viewmasters....... 43,795 
PID nei ciceccsscececees 36,007 
82,586 
Long-term Loans (three months) 
PE MD a 6seccsecccccroess 41,426 
PEED Sevicewcccescene 173,912 
215,338* 
Regional Libraries 
PE PS okt 05440 cedeeneves 25,591 
EE ED bon ssh ct ddeceese 69,680 
95,271+ 
i 8 ata ll ba 8 We ale uk oan’ 4 hw he 
LOANS BY TYPES OF BORROWERS 
Regular Loans (four weeks) 
ee 36,026 
i kannada di eee 49,160 
Be GUOIIGED 6 onc ib iccccecces 33,926 
119,112* 
Long Term Loans (three months) 
PE: ie. aekhedenawawwe-ake& 96,054 
a, ree 115,137 
PE Sia Ue Pease eat a aca ters 4,147 
215,338 
NG Aa eke RRA SES ON Cb Obs srs os eeeeewediods 
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* Figure includes renewals for one year only, September 1957-September 1958. 


+ Regional libraries at Bloomington, Mattoon, and Chicago were closed during biennium. 
# Count of types of borrowers for regular loans began November, 1957. 
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REFERENCE QUESTIONS 
General Reference 


Ready reference ............ 
DE deetwiwentnocsaces 


Documents 


Ready reference .........0.- 
PD: i nan dewsesneiesows 


Audio-Visual 
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--- 21,302 
eos 81,655 
42,957 
see 2,412 
208 1,290 
3,702 
cme 692 
see 1,267 
1,959 
TeTETeCTe TT CITC eT TT TCT Te 48,618 


Technical Services 


LOUIS A. KENNEY 
Chief of Technical Services 


HE REPORT period was marked by 

important improvement in the 
quality of the resources of the Illinois 
State Library. This is a result of the 
acquisition of 93,966 new items, the 
withdrawal of 89,905 duplicates of 
older books, textbooks, and worn-out 
materials, and the transfer of certain 
research items that are out of the 
scope of the State Library’s field. In 
the technical processes some stream- 
lined procedures were introduced. 
Continued progress in this direction 
is planned for the future. 


On September 30, 1958, the library 
held 1,166,173 cataloged items—a net 
increase of 4,061 over September 30, 
1956. The small gain was due to.the 
withdrawal and transfer of many 
volumes. Lack of additional space 
obliges the library to transfer bulky, 
little-used research sets to other state 
institutions, to dispose of excess du- 
plicates of older books, and to discard 
worn-out books promptly. 

A notable acquisition of the bien- 
nium was the microfilm edition of the 
New York Times for the years 1851- 
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1938. The library already owned the 
microfilms for the years 1939 to date. 
The index to the New York Times on 
microfilm, covering the years 1851- 
1905, was also purchased. More mo- 
tion pictures were acquired than in 
previous years, and the recordings 
collection was enriched and increased. 

Organizational changes reduced the 
size of the Technical Services staff. 
The Shipping Unit was transferred to 
the Administrative Office and the su- 
pervision of the stack areas and the 
book shelving was turned over to the 
Circulation Department. This left 
the Technical Services with the Ac- 
quisition and Catalog Departments 
and the Circulation Records Unit, 
with a total staff of forty-five (pro- 


fessionals, fourteen; clerical staff, 
thirty-one). 
Many procedural changes were 


made. In the Acquisition Department 
a bibliographical assistant was added. 
The department also began using 
a six-part continuous co-ordinated 
order-catalog form in November, 
1957. Use of the form eliminates some 
duplicate typing and makes possible 
the ordering of Library of Congress 
cards at the time books are ordered. 

Changes in the processing of books 
included reducing the number of per- 
forations in new books to one and 
discontinuing the pasting of labels in 
fiction books. The accession book was 
abandoned on July 31, 1957, and the 
Catalog Department began to add 
the cost of new books to the shelf 
list. 

A briefer form of statistics-keeping 
was introduced in the Catalog De- 
partment in August, 1957. The cata- 
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logers cataloged 15,916 new titles 
during the biennium. The department 
took on the added job of maintaining 
the large file of Library of Congress 
cards for films purchased from the 
Film Council of America. Early in 
1958 the State Library began receiv- 
ing Library of Congress proof sheets. 
They are filed in the Catalog Depart- 
ment and used by catalogers as copy 
slips to save time. 

With the opening of the new Book 
and Periodical Reading Room in 
September, 1958, the processing.‘staff 
began placing mylar plastic jackets 
around the dust covers of new fiction 
and selected nonfiction books. These 
jackets add to the attractiveness of 
books and to their durability. 

The Circulation Records staff be- 
gan using a new method of keeping 
circulation statistics late in 1957, 
making it possible to know the type 
and number of borrowers the library 
serves. Circulation Records Unit was 
enlarged by the transfer of four mem- 
bers of the former Collections Unit, 
bringing its staff to sixteen. New 
equipment added was an electric 
typewriter with pin-feed platen with 
continuous-flow stock of address la- 
bels needed to prepare shipments of 
books for prompt mailing. 

A tentative “Acquisition Policy for 
the Illinois State Library” was drawn 
up in May, 1958, and presented to 
the State Library Advisory Commit- 
tee and to the library staff. This 
policy, following further develop- 
ment, should aid the staff, governing 
agencies, other institutions, and the 
public in understanding what the re- 
sources of the library are and what 
they are likely to be in the future. 
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Planning for the immediate future 
includes the introduction of a tape- 
activated electric typewriter to make 
all catalog cards for the library and, 
later, the extension of catalog card 
service to the public libraries of the 
state of Illinois. This will be a cen- 
tralized cataloging project. Prelim- 
inary results of a state-wide survey 
indicate libraries favor it approxi- 
mately four to one. The State Li- 
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brary, at relatively little cost, can 
offer valuable assistance to public 
libraries and thereby contribute to 
the improvement and extension of 
good library service throughout the 
state. 

The report period may be charac- 
terized as one of worthwhile accom- 
plishments. It is hoped that the rate 
of progress will be increased during 
the 1958-1960 biennium. 


STATISTICAL REPORT 


RESOURCES (not including archival material) 
Volumes (including cataloged pamphlets) 


Beginning of biennium...... 
Added during biennium..... 
Withdrawn during biennium.... 


Pictures 


Beginning of biennium...... 
Added during biennium..... 
Withdrawn during biennium.... 


Recordings 


Beginning of biennium...... 
Added during biennium..... 
Withdrawn during biennium.... 


Other Materials Added During 
Biennium 


Motion pictures ............ 
PUTED scccccccccccecses 


. «1,083,257 
... 85,990 


87,573 


1,081,674 


oo. 0 
eas 1,059 


291 


53,415 


24,050 


ee Te Oe ry Pee rer 1,163,912 
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CATALOGING STATISTICS 
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te icceigVegbeeesaeees Gone eees 24,859 
Titles recataloged or reclassified............. 7,598 
DT ULetvdéesweniwaededwonenwndesiio 93,258 
ST POT TP COE Te 89,617 
Catalog cards prepared and filed in catalogs.. 127,142 
Periodicals received currently*.............. 929 


* September 30, 1958. Does not include government publications. 


State Archives Division 


THEODORE J. CASSADY 
Assistant State Archivist 


STATE RECORDS Act for Illinois 

was approved July 6, 1957, pro- 
viding for a State Archives Division 
under the Secretary of State. The 
State Records Commission has been 
reconstituted and regulations issued. 
A continuing records and paperwork 
management program is made pos- 
sible. The archivist has authority to 
work with state agencies, assisting 
them in creativity and quality control 
of recdérds, making for improved 
permanent documentation of Illino’s 
governmental activities. 

Margaret C. Norton, Archivist of 
the state of Illinois from April 1, 
1922, retired as of April 1, 1957. Dur- 
ing her thirty-five years of service 
Miss Norton attained a national rep- 
utation in the archival profession and 
brought the Illinois State Archives to 
the forefront. Under her leadership 
and guidance the major recommenda- 


tions of the Public Archives Commis- 


sion of the American Historical As-- 


sociation were implemented. The 
Archives staff has inherited one of the 
finest archival establishments in the 
world and has the enormous task of 
carrying on without her. 

The Illinois Records Management 
Survey, for which the 1955 General 
Assembly appropriated $200,000, was 
completed during the biennium. The 
objectives and accomplishments of 
this survey are described in the publi- 
cation, “Illinois Moves Forward: A 
Summary Report of Installation of 
Integrated Paperwork Controls of 
Illinois,” issued by Secretary of State 
Charles F. Carpentier. 


ACCESSIONS 


The continuing transfer of records 
to the Archives building presents the 
division with an urgent space prob- 
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lem, making it necessary to look for- 
ward to the time when the entire area 
is available for archival use. We must 
continue our program of removing 
semicurrent and noncurrent records 
from administrative offices. During 
the two-year period we have made 
236 accessions, consisting of approxi- 
mately 7,200 cubic feet of record 
material. In addition, there were 
48,000 documents of varied record 
series which needed individual atten- 
tion. Major accessions were from the 
offices of the Governor, Secretary of 
State, and Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts. Most of the code departments 
and the General Assembly have an 
established records retirement pro- 
gram. The highlight of the biennium 
was the acquisition of the land rec- 
ords of Illinois (federal and state) 
which have needed professional at- 
tention. 


CouNTY RECORDS—SECURITY 
MICROFILM 


The Secretary of State has invited 
county officers to deposit security 
microfilm copies of their valuable 
records in the State Archives. Under 
this program the Archives has re- 
ceived 3,177 reels containing 317,700 
feet of microfilm with approximately 
three million document images. Thus 
far the counties depositing are Alex- 
ander, Champaign, Crawford, Mercer, 
Montgomery, Peoria, Pike, Pulaski, 
Randolph, and Warren. 


REFERENCE 


Reference work is of a dual nature, 
aiding the administrative units of 
state government and those patrons 
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interested in genealogy, Illinois history 
and government, and archival tech- 
niques. Reference requests during the 
past two years totaled 17,604, an 
increase of more than 30 per cent 
over the last biennium. This was in 
part due to the acquisition of the 
land records, charters of dissolved 
corporations, and annual reports of 
public utilities. 

More than two thousand of these 
services were answers to requests by 
mail for information from war service 
records, census records, and our name 
index to early Illinois documents. 
There were 247 requests for informa- 
tion of an historical nature and coun- 
sel on archival administration. A 
breakdown of the total reference 
services is as follows: state depart- 
ments, 11,559; genealogical, 5,201; 
historical, 702; archival, 142. 

Statistics of use are not reported by 
the state agencies keeping their per- 
manent records in the departmental 
vaults, but issuance of vault keys at 
the reference desk to administrative 
clerks on 5,122 occasions gives some 
indication of the magnitude of the 
service. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGING 


In the program of providing re- 
search aids, the Archives staff has 
added 88,950 cards to the reference 
file. Of these, 81,134 were name index 
cards to early federal census records 
and 7,816 were subject index cards. 
Main entry cards are made for all 
series added to the shelf list inventory 
as well as secondary cards to bring 
out subject and functional ap- 
proaches. Extensive use is made of 
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analytical cards and cross references 
to serve as quick-finding aids. 


RESTORATION LABORATORY 


At the time of the last biennial 
report the staff had just begun a pro- 
gram of restoration and repair using 
the new Barrow Laminator. During 
the biennium 9,559 documents have 
been treated, 9,285 deacidified, 5,367 
laminated, and 754 desilked. The 
major part of the work was on the 
1855 state census records, where the 
completed work in thirteen counties 
has been bound into eight volumes. 
Our Document Restorer also took re- 
sponsibility for reconditioning thirty- 
one portraits of past Illinois Gover- 
nors, now hung in the Hall of Gover- 
nors in the State Capitol. 


STATE RECORDS COMMISSION 


The State Archivist is chairman of 
the State Records Commission and 
is required to make a detailed report 
to the General Assembly at each 
legislative session. However, we can 
briefly summarize the accomplish- 
ments of the past two years. The 
Commission acted upon 231 applica- 
tions concerning 924 categories of 
records. Retention schedules were re- 
quested for 707 categories, microfilm 
substitute in 74. Specific disposition 
instruction was requested for 143 rec- 
ord groups. 


EXHIBITS 


Exhibits in the Museum Room 


during the biennium have featured: 
“100 Years Ago in Illinois—Legisla- 
tion in 1857,” “Illuminated Manu- 
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scripts,” and “1858—The Year of the 
Great Debates between Lincoln and 
Douglas,” displaying election returns, 
original Lincoln documents, and 
other archival material relating to 
Lincoln. Exhibits at the Illinois State 
Fair illustrated the various services of 
the Archives Division. The material 
from the 1958 Fair exhibit has been 
used as the basis for a semipermanent 
exhibit on the second floor of the 
Archives building. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The article by Theodore J. Cassady 
on “Records Holdings of Illinois State 
Archives” appeared in the special 
“Manuscript Issue” of I/linois Librar- 
ies (April 1958). Copies of the article 
were distributed widely in mimeo- 
graph form to graduate schools 
throughout the country. An attrac- 
tive, informative folder, “Illinois State 
Archives,” was prepared for distribu- 
tion at the Illinois State Fair (1958). 


VISITORS 


Distinguished foreign visitors who 
came to the Illinois State Archives to 
study methods and procedures were: 
Armando Alba, president of the Geo- 
graphical and Historical Society of 
Bolivia; Mollie Lukis, archivist of 
West Australia; Evelyn Eager, archi- 
vist of the province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada; Y. P. Kathpalia, technical 
records officer of the National Ar- 
chives of India; and Achmad Nadja- 
mudin, William Johannes Lalamentik, 
Achmad Kosim, and Messrs. Hard- 
janingrat and Siregar, all government 
officials from Indonesia. 
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Records Management 


JOHN CATON 
Chief, Records Management Division 


g ipew ARCHIVIST of the United States 
gives this cogent definition of a 
records management program: 


Our purpose in records management is 
to make Government paperwork more 
efficient, more effective, and more eco- 
nomical. If properly done, this will result 
in fewer and better records, not only for 
daily operations but also for future gen- 
erations. 


The Illinois records management 
program originated with the 69th 
General Assembly’s approval of a 
survey to devise efficient and eco- 
nomical methods of creating, man- 
aging, keeping, and disposing of state 
records. Conducted by the National 
Records Management Council, the 
survey was completed in January, 
1957. The Council submitted thirty- 
seven reports on records-making and 
records-keeping practices of state 
agencies. 

In adopting the State Records Act, 
the 70th General Assembly provided 
a continuing archival and records 
management program for Illinois. 
Thirty-four companion bills repealed 
or revised obsolete statutory provi- 
sions relating to records making and 
keeping. The State Records Act re- 
established the State Records Com- 
mission and defined it as the sole 
authority for the destruction of state 
records. The Secretary of State is 


charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out this state-wide program. 


STAFF 


During the final stages of the 
Council’s survey, the Secretary of 
State added two analysts, experienced 
in state records work, to the Archives 
Division staff. These analysts worked 
with the survey team. With the enact- 
ment of the 1957 legislation, the rec- 
ords analysts began the tremendous 
task of implementing the [Illinois 
records management program. The 
State Records Act provides for a 
management program to promote 
“efficient and economical utilization 
of space, equipment and supplies 
needed for the purpose of creating, 
maintaining, storing, and servicing 
records.” To further this program, 
three trained analysts were added to 
the staff. They are experienced in 
office management and have special- 
ized knowledge of systems and pro- 
cedures, forms design, and electronic 
data processing. 

A training program for college 
graduates was begun in 1957 to meet 
the lack of experienced analysts avail- 
able at permissible salary ranges. The 
first two trainees responded well and, 
after several months of intensive in- 
struction, were classified as analysts. 
Training includes basic records man- 
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agement background, forms design, 
correspondence management, and 
systems and procedures. This prac- 
tical program has demonstrated its 
value and will be continued. 


PROGRAM 


In fulfilling the objectives set forth 
in the State Records Act, the Illinois 
records management program meets 
the terms of the Archivist’s definition 
and provides advisory services in the 
broad area of modern office manage- 
ment. Mounting requests for assist- 
ance from agency administrators in- 
dicate their confidence in the services 
provided by the Records Manage- 
ment Division. Due to limited staff, 
it has been impossible to keep abreast 
of the requests received. 

Described below are a few of the 
division’s major accomplishments: 

1. Space Utilization. The expan- 
sion of several agencies located in 
the State Office building in Spring- 
field has prompted many requests for 
additional space or permission to rent 
space. At the August 7, 1957, meeting 
of the State Records Commission, the 
Secretary of State asked the Records 
Management Division to study the 
utilization of space by state agencies, 
particularly in the State Office build- 
ing. The study eventually included 
all buildings in the Capitol group. 
The Records Management staff con- 
ferred with agency administrators, 
surveyed existing use of office and 
storage space, and prepared seven 
general and forty-two specific rec- 
ommendations for improvements. The 
study effected a general follow-up of 
the records-making and records-keep- 
ing recommendations of the National 
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Records Management Council and 
indicated that the need for office 


‘ space for expanding state functions is 


critical. 

As a result of the study, the De- 
partment of Finance and the Secre- 
tary of State’s Office formulated a 
joint policy of moving office supplies 
to their point of use with minimum 
delay and without prolonged storage 
in departmental and divisional supply 
rooms. The director of the Depart- 
ment of Finance announced that 
requisitions for office supplies would 
be denied when the requested ma- 
terial was available from the Secre- 
tary of State’s Supply Division. The 
resulting procedure freed prime office 
space throughout the state buildings 
and brought additional savings 
through bulk purchasing and the re- 
duction of requisitioning paperwork. 

Another major result of the study 
was the reallocation of storage space 
in the State Office building basement. 
Divided into twenty-two cages used 
by sixteen agencies, the available 
space was inflexible and limited. With 
the co-operation of the agencies, a 
large General Store Room was con- 
structed, the Supply Division re- 
ceived space for its expanded inven- 
tory, the Division of Highways was 
allocated space for a central mail and 
stock room, and a large volume of 
records was transferred to the State 
Records Center. The Division of 


Highways gained 3,379 square feet of 
space urgently needed for the State 
Highway Program. The Department 
of Welfare gained additional office 
space when they were provided with 
a basement storeroom. The redesign- 
ing of a room for the Department of 
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Conservation resulted in a_ rental 
saving of $1,500 a year. Several tons 
of paper were sold as scrap. The 
transfer of permanent records to the 
Archives and nonpermanent records 
to the State Records Center regained 
additional space and filing equip- 
ment. 


2. Agency Programs. Early in 1957, 
the division assisted the Auditor of 
Public Accounts in devising a better 
records program for his office. Rec- 
ords disposal schedules were estab- 
lished which permitted the destruc- 
tion of three thousand cubic feet of 
obsolete records. The transfer of 
other files to the State Records 
Center saved $1,000 a month in ware- 
house rental. A vault in the Auditor’s 
office was redesigned to provide for 
more efficient use of space. Assistance 
and advice were given to the Audi- 
tor’s staff in establishing a microfilm 
program for state warrants and 
vouchers. 

In 1957, the Records Management 
Division completed a study of rec- 
ords-keeping in the Department of 
Finance. As a result of this work, 
fifty-eight records series, accumu- 
lating at a rate of 898 cubic feet a 
year, were authorized for destruction 
by the State Records Commission. 
Several files of historical value were 
transferred to the State Archives for 
preservation. In 1958, the Depart- 
ment of Personnel was assisted in 
determining the proper retention 
period for the basic personnel records 
of three divisions. 

Much of the division’s time has 
been devoted to the Secretary of 
State’s program for better service to 
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the public, which calls for increased 
operating efficiency. A correspond- 
ence control program has released 
sixty file cabinets. The space they 
occupied has been allotted to other 
functions. In another section, 80 per 
cent of the filing has been eliminated 
by not filing copies of certain types 
of correspondence. All form letters in 
the Motor Vehicle Divisions are re- 
viewed for clarity and proper lan- 
guage prior to reprinting. Forms de- 
sign work for four divisions has 
been assigned to the forms design 
specialist. The staff has completed 
procedural studies for the Automobile 
Registration and Financial and Safe- 
ty Responsibility Divisions. Legally 
approved records-disposal schedules 
effected savings of more than $3,000 
as divisions needing additional file 
equipment were assigned the released 
file cabinets for reuse. 


3. State Records Commission. The 
foundation of a good records man- 
agement program is effective records 
disposal. The Records Management 
Division, in co-operation with the 
Archives Division, has assisted agen- 
cies in preparing 70 records-disposal 
schedules, covering 283 different rec- 
ords series. Approved by the State 
Records Commission, these schedules 
permitted the legal destruction of 
8,700 cubic feet of records, or 1,243 
letter-size file drawers a year. 

When evaluating records, the ana- 
lysts frequently discover material of 
archival value which is brought to 
the archivist’s attention for possible 
transfer to the permanent archival 
collections. In this manner, valuable 
additions of directors’ correspondence 
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and photographic negatives have been 
transferred to the Archives. 


4. Central Microfilm Unit. In De- 
cember, 1957, the Central Microfilm 
Unit was organized under the super- 
vision of an archives staff photogra- 
pher. An appropriation for its estab- 
lishment has been made by the 70th 
General Assembly. Its services are 
available to all state agencies. 

Only one of the four cameras in 
use was purchased directly. The 
others were received from agencies 
whose future microfilming will be 
done by the unit. Film valued at 
$1,000 and a microfilm reader were 
also obtained in this manner. Eight 
jobs, including two long-range proj- 
ects, have been undertaken. During 
the first nine months, the unit has 
produced 244,086 microfilm images. 


5. Records Center. Opened in 1956, 
the State Records Center is briefly 
described in the last biennial report. 
Since then, its capacity has doubled 
to accommodate 30,356 cubic feet of 
records. Eighteen state agencies are 
now using the center’s facilities. 
Present holdings amount to 23,611 
cubic feet, the equivalent of 3,373 
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letter-size file cabinets. Holdings from 
the center that have been destroyed 
totaled 4,676 cubic feet. Originally 
only very inactive records were ac- 
cepted for storage, but experience has 
shown that records of a more current 
nature can be handled efficiently and 
economically. This change in center 
policy has cut additional office ex- 
penses for space and more file cabi- 
nets. The problem of servicing in- 
creased reference requests was met 
through the co-operation of the Auto- 
mobile Title Division, which provides 
its own reference clerk to assist in 
the center. 


CONCLUSION 


The Records Management Program 
for the state of Illinois has been suc- 
cessfully inaugurated. The more ef- 
ficient and economical creation, main- 
tenance, and disposal of state records 
yields continuing dividends in lower 
office costs and better service to the 
public. The accomplishments of the 
continuing records management pro- 
gram can be attributed not only to 
the division’s staff, but to the pro- 
gressive thinking and co-operative 
spirit of the administrators of state 
government. 
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SERVICES LIBRARIES—SCHOOLS—INDIVIDUALS 
MATERIALS The Illinois State Library supplements public library 

ART PRINTS collections. 

BOOKS . , 

DOCUMENTS In areas having library service, librarians may borrow for 
Federal their patrons books not available locally. Patrons wishing to 
State visit the State Library in order to receive direct service, may do 

FILMS so by obtaining a “courtesy card” from their public librarian. 

PAMPHLETS — 

Schools may borrow books: first, through the public library 

PERIODICALS : - “ 

RECORDINGS that serves their area; second, if no library serves the area, 


through the school librarian or a designated librarian appointed 
EXTENSION by the school superintendent. 


ADULT EDUCATION Individuals having no free library service may borrow 


EXPERIMENTAL directly from the State Library. 

COLLECTIONS 
INSTITUTIONS Materials may be borrowed without cost other than return 
LIBRARIES postage. 





Art Prints 


CAROLYN HAYES 
Head, Art Unit 


The Art Unit offers as a special service to public libraries “Experimental 
Collections” of art reproductions. Librarians may borrow a collection of 
twenty prints for three months; these prints are then circulated from the 
local public library. When the collection is returned, a second or third group 
of entirely different prints will be sent if the new service continues to be useful 
in the community. 

Recent additions to the art collection are listed below. 


AMERICAN DuTcH 
Cassatt The bath Gogh, van Church at Auvers 
Gogh, van Girl in a straw hat 
Gogh, van Landscape at St. Remy 
CEYLONESE Gogh, van Mme. Roulin and baby 
Unknown Lady holding a tray of Gogh, van White roses 
flowers Hals The singing boys 
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Hooch 
Rembrandt 


Gainsborough 
Lawrence 
Romney 
Turner 


Weyden, van der 


Braque 
Cezanne 


Cezanne 
Chardin 

Corot 

Courbet 
Degas 

Degas 

Degas 

Dufy 
Fantin-Latour 
Gauguin 


Gauguin 
Matisse 
Matisse 
Monet 
Monet 
Monet 


The small country house 
Girl with broom 


ENGLISH 


The blue boy 

Pinkie 

Miss Willoughby 

The fighting Temeraire 


FLEMISH 


Portrait of a lady 


FRENCH 


Still life 

Still life with basket of 
apples 

The blue vase 

Still life 

Gust of wind 

Rock near Etretat 

At the race course 

Dancer with bouquet 

Dancers 

The concert 

Chrysanthemums 

On horseback at the 
seashore 

Ta Matete 

Still life with oysters 

Tabac royal 

Lady with the umbrella 

Poppies 

The bridge at Argenteuil 


Book Reviews on Tape | 


Pissarro 
Pissarro 
Redon 
Renoir 
Renoir 
Renoir 
Rouault 
Rousseau 
Seurat 
Sisley 
Soutine 
Toulouse- 
Lautrec 
Utrillo 


Durer 

Emi 

Klee 
Kokoschka 
Marc 


Curavaggio 
Guardi 
Modigliani 


Gris 
Picasso 
Picasso 
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Banks of the Viosne 

The road to Louveciennes 
Vase of flowers 

A large vase of flowers 
Dance at Bougival 
Oarsmen at Chatou 
Seated clown 

Night of carnival 

The Seine at Courbevoise 
The bridge at Monet 
Little girl in pink 
Chilperic 
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Windmills of Montmartre 


GERMAN 


Self portrait 

The two horses 
Garden under water 
Harbor at Marseilles 
The three horses 


ITALIAN 


Still life 
The Ducal Palace, Venice 
Girl with braids 


SPANISH 


The black palette 

Boy with pipe 

Family of acrobats with 
monkey 


In co-operation with the Illinois State Library, the University of Illinois 
is producing a series of book reviews recorded on tape, entitled “Book Fair.” 
Suitable for rebroadcast or other library uses, these taped programs consist of 
a panel of reviewers who discuss several books on a single theme. The titles 


listed below are now available on loan from the Illinois State Library. As 
subsequent programs become available they will also be listed. 
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THE AMERICAN WEST Time: 14:30 Date 1957 
In his brief introduction, Dr. Walter Stone points out the fact that the West is 
regarded as a haven for outlaws, social outcasts, and adventurers. The panel agrees 
that the American cowboy has become a classical figure, and that books written on 
the subject of the West for children and young people are superior to those for adults. 
Books Discussed: Allen, Merritt Parmelee, Western Star. Guthrie, Alfred Bertram, 

These Thousand Hills. 


THE BEST OF 1955 Time: 14:42 Date 1957 
Dr. Stone describes content of and reads excerpts from seven books, gives opinions 
of reviewers on them, and chooses Truman, Gunther, Kantor, Lindbergh, and Flesch 

as authors of the best books of 1955. 

Books Discussed: Truman, Harry S., Memoirs: Year of Decisions, vol. 1. Kantor, 
MacKinlay, Andersonville. Lindbergh, Anne Morrow, Gift from the Sea. Warren, 
Robert Penn, Band of Angels. Bestor, Arthur E., The Restoration of Learning; a Pro- 
gram for Redeeming the Unfulfilled Promises of American Education. Flesch, Rudolph, 
Why Johnny Can’t Read; and What You Can Do About It. Gunther, John, Jnside 
Africa. 


CHILD IN TROUBLE Time: 14:35 Date 1957 
Mr. Richard Leyman, Probation Officer, Champaign County Court, feels that 
there is some good in comic books and television shows. In the light of his experience, 
he believes that delinquents have become thus without the aid of comic books and 
television. He stresses the need for wholescme home, school, and community environ- 
ment. The duties of the Probation Office of the Champaign County Court are discussed 
in line with the theme of the program, “Child in Trouble.” 
Book Discussed: Wertham, Frederic, Seduction of the Innocent. 


CONFORMITY Time: 14:30 Date 1957 
The discussion is based on the principles that adults seem to strive to conform 
with their surroundings, and that the lack of conformity tends to have a harmful effect 
on children and young people. 
Books Discussed: Whyte, William Hollingsworth, Organization Man. Wilson, 
Sloane, Man in the Gray Flannel Suit. Dickson, Marguerite, Turn in the Road, 
and Tumbleweed Boy. 


EDUCATION Time: 14:45 Date 1957 
This program consists of the discussion of the story of Martha Berry and how she 
built the Berry schools. . 
Book Discussed: Kane, Harnett Thomas. Miracle in the Mountains. 


HUMOR IN BOOKS Time: 14:32 Date 1957 
The theme of the program is humor in books for teen agers and adults. Considera- 
tion is categorically given to upper elementary grades, to boys, to unusual children, 
and to adults. Tendency in humor today and popular ethnology are also exemplified in 

the discussion. 

Books Discussed: Travers, P.L., Mary Poppins. Lawson, Robert, Ben and Me. 
Sandburg, Carl, Rootabaga Stories. Peck, Leigh, Pecos Bill and Lightning. Bowman, 
J.C., Mike Finch. Armour, Richard, Light Armour, and It All Started with Columbus. 
Paul Bunyan. Droodle Books. Cartoon Books. Shaggy Dog Stories. 


HUMOR AND POPULAR TYPES OF AMERICAN WIT Time: 14:30 Date 1957 
The themes of the program are humor and some of the current types of American 

wit that are in our books and magazines. Several books and authors, national styles, 
and differences in humor of various regions of the world are the basis of the discussion. 
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Books Discussed: Allen, Steve, The Funny Men. Mother Goose. Lear, Edward, 
Owl and the Pussy Cat. G&g, Wanda, Millions of Cats. Geisel, T. (pseud. Dr. Seuss), 
500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins. Atwater, R. and F., Mr. Popper’s Penguins. 


LIBERTY AND JUSTICE BOOK AWARDS Time: 14:45 Date 1957 
This program concerns the “Liberty and Justice Book Awards” given for 1956 by 
the Intellectual Freedom Committee of the American Library Association. The books 
were chosen under the following three categories: (1) Contemporary problems, (2) 
History and biography, and (3) Imaginary works. Besides a brief discussion of the 
books, purposes of the Awards are also given in the talk. Dr. Robert B. Downs is 
a participant in the program. 
Books Discussed: Whyte, William H., Jr., Organization Man. Mason, Alpheus T.., 
Harlan Fiske Stone: Pillar of the Law. Thurber, James, Fables for Our Times. 


MODERN SCIENCE Time: 14:00 Date 1957 

This program consists of discussion of the atom, atomic physicists, books for adults 

on modern science, good writing, book making, fine photographs, illustrations, and 

drawing. Books on computers, electronics, technology, and atoms are included in the 
discussion. 

Article Discussed: Bailey, Herbert Smith, “How to be Literate in a Scientific 
Age,” Saturday Review, May 4, 1957. 

Books Discussed: Bischof, George P., Atoms at Work. Carson, Rachel, Sea 
Around Us. Fermi, Laura, Atoms for the World and Atoms in the Family. Hyde, 
Margaret, Atoms, Today and Tomorrow. Lewellen, John, The Mighty Atom. Meyer, 
Jerome, Picture Book of Molecules and Atoms. Woodbury, David, Let Erma Do It. 


RELIGION Time: 14:35 Date 1957 
This program features a review by Dr. Stone of The Day Christ Died. Alice 
Lohrer discusses criteria for selection of religious books for children and young people 
and mentions some important writers in the field. Dr. Stone identifies current trends 
in religious writing. 
Book Discussed: Bishop, James Alonzo, The Day Christ Died. 


THREE BOOK REVIEWS Time: 14:25 Date 1957 
Reviews of recent books in three areas: American history, recent European history, 
and styles in American humor. Featured is Mr. Carroll Baker’s discussion of Off Limits 

as an accurate picture of postwar Germany as Mr. Baker saw it firsthand. 
Books Discussed: Stone, Irving, Men to Match My Mountains; the Opening of 
the Far West, 1840-1900. Habe, Hans, Off Limits. Allen, Fred, Much Ado About Me. 


WORLD WAR II Time: 14:45 Date 1957 
This program consists of a discussion of World War II books for young people. 
Books Discussed: Davis, Robert, That Girl of Pierre’s. Lord, Walter, Day of 
Infamy. Myrer, Anton, The Big War. 


YOUTH AND CRIME Time: 14:00 Date 1957 
The discussion is centered on the influence of comic books on young people. It is 
pointed out that many cases of juvenile delinquency stemmed from television shows 
and comic books, and that the lack of understanding on the part of teen agers and 
adults is another cause of juvenile violation of the law. 
Books Discussed: Wertham, Frederic, Seduction of the Innocent. Steldon, Henry 
George, Street Rod. Levin, Meyer, Compulsion. 
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The Library of International 
Relations, Chicago 


ELOISE REQUA 
Director 


FAIRLY extensive history of this 

library was given in the March, 
1947, issue of Illinois Libraries in an 
article by Ruth Stephan* entitled 
“Chicago Learns about World Af- 
fairs.” Therefore it is important to 
recall here only that the library was 
founded in 1932 at a time when it 
was difficult to know which was the 
scarcer item—information on foreign 
areas and peoples or individuals in- 
terested in learning about foreign 
areas and peoples. In short, all the 
problems of international relations 
caught us pretty much off base. It 
was an effort to collect and organize 
what information was in print and to 
encourage further study of the sub- 
ject which sparked the founding of 
LIR in that spring of depression at 
home and Manchurian problems 
abroad. 


* Former Trustee of LIR and author of The 
Flight, Knopf, 1957 


In 1958 the situation in which the 
Library of International Relations 
finds itself is quite different: the mass 
of material published by govern- 
ments, learned societies, and com- 
mercial publishers all over the world 
beggars the imagination. The number 
of people interested professionally 
and/or for purposes of serious study 
—not to mention those with a general 
awareness of current events—has in- 
creased almost beyond belief, con- 
sidered from the vantage point of 
1932. In consequence LIR itself has 
developed its resources for purposes 
of research and its services to meet 
the needs of those engaged in serious 
study. 

The Library of International Rela- 
tions in 1958 is a highly specialized 
research and reference library, spe- 
cializing in time, in the twentieth 
century; in area, in the world (planet 
earth); and in subject, in economic, 
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social, and political conditions. Its 
purpose is to encourage and facilitate 
the study of international relations 
and of the situations affecting those 
relations in all parts of the world. 

The library is a depository for the 
documents of the United Nations as 
it was for the League of Nations. It 
has almost complete files of the 
World Health Organization, the In- 
ternational Labor Office, and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
In addition, it has the publications of 
other international and regional or- 
ganizations such as the two Courts at 
the Hague, the Council of Europe, 
the European Steel and Coal Com- 
munity, and the Organization of 
American States. 

Documents from the ministries of 
foreign affairs, economics and foreign 
trade, labor, education, and public 
information come from almost every 
area in the world. The library has 
more than one thousand periodical 
publications coming regularly, in- 
cluding journals of learned societies 
and research institutions, bank re- 
ports, and the leading magazines in 
LIR’s field from all areas. 

In addition to its international 
document collection, LIR has some 
thirty thousand research studies 
which include material on the geog- 
raphy, history, anthropology, and 
psychology of all countries as factors 
affecting the foreign and international 
relations of those areas. The main 
body of the collection consists of 
economic, political, and social studies 
of each area and country and of 
official reports from the governments. 
In expanding the collection, present 
emphasis is on the underdeveloped 
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and less known areas of Asia, Africa, 
and the Pacific as well as of the 
Americas and Europe. The material 
is in many languages—more than 
half of it in English, relatively little 
in the Oriental or Arabic languages, 
but much in Spanish and Portuguese, 
French, German, Italian, the Scan- 
dinavian languages, Russian, and 
Dutch. 

And because the outlook, the hopes, 
and the aspirations of any people are 
often more important than the eco- 
nomic or military facts of life, LIR 
has many studies, reports, and 
speeches by leading scholars and 
statesmen important in their own 
countries. LIR also encourages study 
of different cultures through its lan- 
guage records and texts for the study 
of Chinese, French, Japanese, Ger- 
man, Italian, Russian, Spanish, and 
Turkish. 

In addition to these reference and 
research services, LIR has carried on 
an increasingly extensive educational 
program. Here, too, the change from 
1932 to 1958 is obvious in the change 
in its direct educational activities 
which originally served to inform the 
public both here and abroad of LIR’s 
resources and services and to stimu- 
late interest in using them. Thus 
from a varied program planned to 
interest many types of individuals 
wherever they might be, LIR’s pro- 
gram now is aimed to serve those who 
have already a developed and serious 
interest in the field and especially 
those in our own Middle West area. 

For example, LIR is working closely 
with professors in the Middle West 
in regard to research and resources 
for research available in the inter- 
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national relations and relevant fields 
of study. It held one conference with 
professors and librarians from Illinois 
colleges and universities in the spring 
of 1957 and made plans to follow this 
up in the fall of 1958 with a con- 
ference on research in underdeveloped 
areas being carried on by faculties in 
the leading institutions of Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin. The number of new 
courses being added and the very 
substantial work being carried on in 
the field by Middle West faculties 
will be an outstanding factor in this 
country’s foreign relations in the fu- 
ture. 

At least once a year, LIR offers a 
seminar involving a series of four to 
six meetings of from two to four 
hours each for more intensive con- 
sideration of those factors which 
underlie all foreign problems: the 
international situations in _ specific 
areas or the factors common to all 
areas such as standards of living, the 
political experience and stability of 
the people, the potential resources of 
the country, and above all its cultural 
history and aspirations. Last winter 
LIR carried on such a series for 
leading business executives and pro- 
fessional men in co-operation with 
the University of Chicago School of 
Business and the American Univer- 
sity Field Staff. Areas discussed were 
India, Indonesia, Mexico, and the 
Middle East. 

The library also holds small in- 
formal round-table discussions with 
visiting statesmen or specialists from 
here and abroad, or evening discus- 
sions using films or slides, or some- 
times panel discussions on a subject 
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of basic interest. For example, in 
April LIR had an evening meeting 
with Professor Gilbert White* of the 
United Nations’ seven-man panel on 
international development of river 
basins. In May it held an off-the- 
record round table with Professor 
Stefan Nowakowski of the Sociology 
Department of the University of 
Warsaw on social and cultural change 
in Poland in the last twenty years. 

LIR is incorporated not for profit 
under Illinois charter. It was founded 
in 1932 and is dependent on gifts and 
contributions for its support. Such 
gifts are tax exempt for purposes of 
the federal income tax. It has had 
support for specific purposes from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Ruth 
Stephan Supporting Fund, the Wil- 
liam E. Hale Fund, the Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, and such, but it depends on its 
associate memberships and on bene- 
fits for its existence. The annual 
Consular Ball, first held in October, 
1954, is the most outstanding of these. 
The Ball opens the formal social 
season in Chicago, serving as intro- 
duction to our leading citizens for 
the top officials of foreign govern- 
ments stationed in Chicago. LIR is 
governed by a board of seventeen 
trustees with the advice of “governing 
members,” limited in number to fifty- 
one. 

LIR’s reference room is open to the 
public Monday through Friday, 9:00 
A.M. to 5:30 P.M. The staff is well 
equipped by experience and training 
to help the inquirer find his material 
with a minimum of time and trouble, 


* Professor of Geography and Head of the 
Department, University of Chicago 
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to guide the student to the most 
likely bibliographic material, and to 
encourage the diffident but serious 
seeker of information in this field that 
is still relatively new in vocabulary as 
well as in subject and in which the 
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resources are suddenly overwhelming 
in quantity. LIR will welcome greater 
use by Illinois libraries, to whom it 
offers interlibrary loan on much of 
‘its material and, of course, biblio- 
graphical assistance. 
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The Library that Leads to the 


Moon 


VIVIAN M. McLARTY 
Chief Librarian, Chanute Air Force Base 


ANT TO LET yourself in for a 

lot of fun? Then inaugurate 
a children’s summer book club in 
your library, spark it with a trip to 
the moon or some similar device, and 
you won’t have a dull moment—or 
a free one, either, for that matter. 
But that’s what we librarians are 
always crying for. We want more 
active participation in library activi- 
ties and increased utilization of the 
library and its facilities. 

This past summer the staff at 
Chanute Air Force Base library, near 
Rantoul, Illinois, decided that some- 
thing should be done to make the 
children on the base more conscious 
of the wealth of good books available 
to them at the base library. A staff 
meeting was held in April and plans 
for a six weeks’ club were laid, to 
begin at the close of school, June 2. 

A matter cf primary importance, 


of course, was a theme, and since the 
newspapers, magazines, TV, radio, 
and other publicity media were full 
of plans for attempts to reach the 
moon, that idea was used and “A 
Trip to the Moon” became our slo- 
gan. It proved to be a magical de- 
veloper of reader interest and, of 
course, circulation. 

Publicity for our program came 
next on the agenda. Two thousand 
copies of a letter telling of the pro- 
posed club were prepared and, with 
the hearty co-operation of the Ran- 
toul superintendent of schools, were 
distributed to the children in each of 
the eight grades. (Eighty-five per 
cent of the children in Rantoul 
schools are dependents of base mili- 
tary personnel.) 

Wings, a base newspaper, aided 
wholeheartedly in pushing our proj- 
ect and its co-operation was un- 
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doubtedly a big factor in letting 
everyone know what was going on. 
Two weeks before the club was to 
start, Wings published an article 
telling of the plans and listing some 
of the new juvenile books purchased 
for the club. The next week a picture 
appeared of the first little girl regis- 
tering for the club. 

Then came the deluge! The idea of 
a trip to the moon had caught the 
imagination of the “young fry” and 
instead of the 75 or 100 children 
anticipated, 270 registered and began 
checking out books until our chil- 
dren’s room shelves began to look like 
picked chickens. 

This was the plan used: Each child 
upon registration was given a toy air- 
plane with his name attached to it 
and a booklet, made by the staff, 
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Air-minded Chanute Air Force Base children “travel to the moon” via books and 
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entitled, “Books I Have Read.” In 
the booklet were to be written the 
author and title of each book read, 
and a short review of the book. We 
saturated the local market with de- 
mands for toy airplanes and the 
novelty stores had to rush reorders. 

A big yellow balloon (the moon) 
was suspended from the center of the 
library ceiling and cords were strung 
out from that point in all directions 
to a periphery cord stretched around 
four columns surrounding the moon. 
Each child’s plane was hung from a 
separate cord and every time he read 
a book the plane was moved up the 
cord toward the moon. He reached 
the moon when he had read eighteen 
books. | 

In addition to the book program, 
a children’s movie was shown every 
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imagination. Note toy airplanes attached to each cord. 
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Wednesday morning. Films used were 
obtained from the Illinois State Li- 
brary and from travel bureaus and 
other free distribution agencies. 

Even with vacations, sickness, and 
rainy weather plaguing the juvenile 
space travelers, approximately 175 
made it to the moon. Some even de- 
cided they did not want to stay on 
the moon and by reading eighteen 
more books, came back to earth. 
Several boys, racing each other, prac- 
tically commuted. 

The big party at the end of the 
six weeks included presentation of 
diplomas to those who had reached 
the moon, a puppet show, a ventrilo- 
quist act, a movie obtained from the 
Illinois State Library, and ice cream 
bars for refreshments. 

What had been gained? A great 
many children who had never before 
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been in the library acquired an in- 
terest in reading. Some parents who 
accompanied the children to the li- 
brary became new patrons. 

The library staff was well repaid 
for the extra work involved by the 
many comments and fervent thanks 
from parents who were grateful for 
our plan to fill the summer months 
with a worthwhile activity for their 
children. 

As for the library circulation—it 
zoomed (much further toward the 
moon than it had ever been before) 
from 4,000 to 8,000 in June, 6,600 for 
July (the club ended on the fifteenth) 
and 5,800 for August, lony after the 
club was over. 

One little boy really spoke for 
many others when he said, “I wish 
this club would keep on going.” 











What’s News in Library Service 


Public Libraries 


e¢ TROVILLION PRIVATE PRESS 

The oldest private press in the 
United States, the Trovillion Private 
Press in Herrin, Illinois, marks its 
fiftieth anniversary this year. Pub- 
lished “At the Sign of the Silver 
Horse” in Herrin, and always in 
limited editions, the books of the 
Trovillion press are scattered in the 
homes of friends and acquaintances 
all over the world. They can also be 
found in many college, university, 
and other libraries in many countries. 

A noted literary scholar, Paul 
Jordan-Smith, in his tribute to the 
Trovillions, “I Salute the Silver 
Horse,” has this to say: “The private 
press serves the cause of freedom 
as well as that of beauty. The cog- 
noscenti have no difficulty in identi- 
fying the workman by his work. One 
does not need to seek out the Vene- 
tian colophon or the little silver horse 
of Cornwall to recognize a Trovillion 
book. Each is a unique thing, bearing 
the stamp of individuality, and yet 
part of a great tradition.” 


¢ AUTOMATION 

Conclusive proof that technical and 
scientific literature in the field of 
metals engineering can be searched 
by an electronic “brain” has resulted 
from a pilot plant research program 
sponsored by the American Society 


for Metals. Purpose of the experi- 
mental project was to answer the 
question, “Is machine searching of 
metallurgical literature feasible?” 

The “yes” answer has been reached 
after only three years of a projected 
five-year program conducted at West- 
ern Reserve University. As a result, 
funds are being provided by the 
metal society for the establishing of 
an eventual “ASM Metals Informa- 
tion Center.” 

In such a metals information center 
the important metzllurgical literature 
will be abstracted or condensed and 
the abstracts put into code form. The 
machine will search this encoded data 
for references to specific information 
on desired subjects. 


e FILM CO-OPERATIVE 

The Illinois Valley Film Co-opera- 
tive was organized, after months of 
preliminary planning, on September 
18 at the Peoria Public Library. The 
co-operative is composed of the fol- 
lowing libraries: Peoria Public Li- 
brary, Peoria Heights Public Library, 
Pekin Public Library, Filger Library 
of Minonk, Lillie M. Evans Library 
of Princeville, Creve Coeur Public 
Library, and East Peoria Public Li- 
brary. 

Member libraries are now able to 
extend film service to individuals, 
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groups, schools, etc., within their tax- 
ing areas upon purchase of film 
coupons from the co-operative. Spe- 
cial arrangements can be made for 
those outside the taxing areas. Most 
of the money received from the sale 
of coupons will be used to purchase 
more films. 


¢ BLOOMINGTON 

Mrs. Thelma Breen, librarian of 
Withers Public Library since 1941, 
was chosen “Career Woman of the 
Year” by the local Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. She was 
presented with an engraved pen and 
pencil set. The award is an annual 
event. 


°e CHESTER 

A quarterly co-operative library 
meeting was held at Chester on Oc- 
tober 21. Librarians and trustees 
from Chester, Sparta, Red Bud, 
Waterloo, and the Regional Library 
at Carbondale were present; Coulter- 
ville representatives were unable to 
attend. 

De Lafayette Reid, Assistant State 
Librarian, was a special guest. Mr. 
Reid discussed a proposed central 
cataloging project of the Illinois State 
Library. 

Other subjects discussed were read- 
ing programs; school services; the 
problem of extending public library 
service to all school students; the 
Mascoutah project, to be known as 
the Kaskaskia Regional Library; the 
most practical sources for buying 
books; monthly report forms; book- 
mobile service; and future meetings. 
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e CHICAGO 

Chicago’s Great Books program, 
marking its fifteenth birthday, was 
given special attention when October 
1 was proclaimed Great Books Day 
by the mayor. 

The Cl:icago program is the na- 
tion’s largest, including some four 
thousand participants. The nonprofit 
foundation is subsidized by the Fund 
for Adult Education. 

“Great Books” was begun by 
Robert M. Hutchins and Mortimer J. 
Adler when they were chancellor and 
law professor, respectively, of the 
University of Chicago. The founda- 
tion has charted a lifetime reading 
program for members, going on as 
long as a discussion group cares to 
continue its biweekly meetings. 


¢ DECATUR 

The Decatur Public Library Board 
has approved the storing of from 
twenty-five to thirty thousand little- 
used books in space other than the 
library. The library will continue 
service and loans on the books, which 
will not be crated and will be avail- 
able for messengers. Lack of space at 
the main library is the reason given 
for storing the books. 


¢ HOMEWOOD 

Mrs. R. G. Heeschen, head librar- 
ian of the Homewood Public Library, 
resigned her position on September 
30, having been librarian since 1953. 
She has moved with Fer husband to 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 

Mrs. Patrick T. Murphy was ap- 
pointed acting head librarian. She is 
a graduate of De Paul University and 
has been a member of the library 
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staff for two years. She has held posi- 
tions in the De Paul University Li- 
brary, the Chicago Public Library 
system, and the Beverly Hills Library 
system. 


e KEWANEE 

The Kewanee Public Library has 
installed a small experimental paper- 
back collection, consisting chiefly of 
mysteries, westerns, and light novels. 
Selected with care from publishers’ 
catalogs, this collection is intended to 
help fill the demand at the library for 
ephemeral material, a demand which 
cannot be met entirely with hard- 
cover books because of rising costs. 
The experiment will be continued if 
it meets the need for which it is in- 
tended and does not jeopardize the 
interest in more solid fare. 


e RANTOUL 

Librarians from eastern Illinois and 
western Indiana met at the Rantoul 
Public Library September 30 for an 
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all-day workshop. Included in the 
subjects discussed were methods of 
improving library service, training 
methods of personnel, public relations 
methods, mechanical as opposed to 
hand-charging methods, and other 
library problems and procedures. 

Attending the sessions were library 
representatives from Rantoul, Dan- 
ville, Champaign, Urbana, Hoopeston, 
Chrisman, and Chanute Air Force 
Base in Illinois; and Oxford, Fowler, 
and Boswell in Indiana. 


e WATSEKA 

Helen Wise, a member of the Wat- 
seka Library Board, was honored 
recently by the Watseka Business 
and Professional Women’s Club as 
“Career Woman of the Year.” Miss 
Wise shares the honor with Mrs. L. 
K. Segur of Watseka. 

Miss Wise is employed as an office 
manager in Watseka and is a member 
of the City Planning Commission as 
well as the library board. 


College and University Libraries 


¢ UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Title of Director Robert B. Downs, 
head of the University Library and 
director of the Library School, has 
been changed to Dean of Library 
Administration. The change recog- 
nizes the all-university responsibili- 
ties of the office and the heavy 


increase in administrative work dur- 
ing recent years. The Dean of Library 
Administration heads the entire uni- 
versity library system, having charge 
not only of the main library at 
Champaign-Urbana but all depart- 
mental libraries on the three cam- 
puses of the university. 
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Children’s Libraries 


¢ CONSULTANT IN 

CHILDREN’S WORK 

The Children’s Librarians’ Section 
of the Illinois Library Association, in 
session at Rockford, October 23-25, 
amended their constitution to make 
the Illinois State Library Consultant 
in Children’s Work a member of the 
Executive Committee of the section. 


e DES PLAINES 

Children who completed the Des 
Plaines Public Library’s summer 
reading project were entertained at 
a party, sponsored by Friends of the 
Library, in the auditorium of the new 
library building. Bill Martin, Jr., 
well-known storyteller, was featured 
on the program. 


e GENEVA 

All school children of the Geneva 
school district were given an oppor- 
tunity to attend a book fair sponsored 
by Friends of the Geneva Public 
Library, November 12-13. 

Dr. Dan I. Posin, professor of 
physics at De Paul University, spoke 
at a special assembly for the junior 
and senior high schools. Several au- 
thors of children’s books were also on 
hand during the fair to autograph 
copies of their books. 


¢ MOUNDS 
The Mounds Public Library, in 
conjunction with two school units, 


sponsored a trip to Chicago on No- 
vember 6 for the “Miracle of Books” 
Fair. Three coaches on the Illinois 
Central Railroad were chartered to 
transport the group of approximately 
two hundred pupils. 


¢ NORMAL 

Mrs. May Hill Arbuthnot, author, 
editor, and lecturer, was featured 
speaker at a workshop in reading at 
Illinois State Normal University on 
September 27. 

During the morning session Mrs. 
Arbuthnot discussed “the right book 
for the right child,” mentioning many 
books by name and pointing out the 
contribution that well-chosen books 
can make to the life of a child. 

At a luncheon meeting she dis- 
cussed books of poetry. Pointing out 
that poetry is most enjoyed when 
read aloud, Mrs. Arbuthnot read 
many poems, all taken from her 
Time for Poetry. 

Sponsored by the McLean County- 
ISNU Reading Council, the workshop 
drew many people from other coun- 
ties as well. 


e VILLA PARK 

“A City Girl Can Be Helpful,” by 
Mrs. Charles Bodem, Villa Park’s 
“story-hour lady,” appeared in the 
August, 1958, issue of Jack and Jill, 
a magazine for boys and girls. 








Contributed by MRS. VIVIAN HOWARD, Section Editor, CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


School Libraries 


e TRAVELING SCIENCE 

LIBRARY 

A half-million dollar grant from 
the National Science Foundation this 
year is providing 1,400 of America’s 
senior high schools with 350 “circula- 
ting libraries” of 200 expertly selected 
science books. 

The grant was made to the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Included in the schools 
which have the libraries are thirty- 
nine in Illinois. 

An AAAS study disclosed that only 
5 per cent of books in most high 
school libraries concern science and 
mathematics, according to the direc- 
tor of NSF. Objective of the science 
library, according to its sponsors, is 
not to run a lending library, but to 
stimulate the purchase of science 
books by libraries and to offer science 
teachers an opportunity to broaden 
their subject-matter knowledge. 


e DEKALB 

A major contribution was made to 
the DeKalb County Film Library 
recently with the presentation of a 
series of nine films, “How We Live 
in America.” 

The DeKalb County Film Library 
was established in co-operation with 
Northern Illinois University under a 
plan whereby each school in the 
county system contributes 50¢ per 
pupil toward the purchase of out- 
standing films. 

The series of nine films was pro- 


duced by the American Economic 
Foundation, a nonprofit group of 
educators, businessmen, and interested 
individuals dedicated to keeping alive 
the private property enterprise sys- 
tem. 


e HILLSBORO 

Hillsboro Community Unit District 
No. 3 has received recognition as 
having one of the best reading and 
library programs for its size in the 
state. Officials of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association used the Hillsboro 
unit in a magazine article, describing 
the program’s operation and _ illus- 
trating the text with photographs. 
The present library program is the 
fruit of four years of planning and 
organizing under the direction of 
Muriel Bennett, unit librarian. 


¢ JACKSONVILLE 

The Executive Council of the IIli- 
nois Student Librarians’ Association 
met October 11 at Jacksonville High 
School. 

In addition to the nine state officers, 
guests included Myrtle E. Dunlap, 
State Director of School Libraries 
from the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; Eunice Speer, 
President of the Illinois Association 
of School Librarians; and representa- 
tives and sponsors from the nine 
organized areas of Illinois. 


e PETERSBURG 
Edith Masters, librarian at Harris 
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High School, has been honored by 
the American Association of School 
Libraries for the excellence of the 
Harris school library and for her 
work as librarian. This is one of a 
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group of libraries cited for “good 
facilities, program, and services and 
for making a detailed study of staff, 
materials, collections, facilities, and 
distribution.” 





SPRING CONFERENCE 
OF THE ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


THEME: School Libraries for Tomorrow’s Adults 


DATE: April 17-18 


PLACE: Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson, St. Louis 














Materials Offered 


The Illinois State Library has available for free distribution lists and 


bibliographies that pertain to a variety of topics—music, art, foreign language, 
children’s books, etc. 


A selected group of these publications is listed below. The materials may 


be obtained by writing to: 


The Publications Unit 
Illinois State Library 
Springfield, Illinois 


ART 
The American Scene 
Art Prints (Printed periodically in Illinois Libraries) 
Contemporary Art 
The Exotic in Art 
Pictures for Children 
Picasso and the Public Library (Article reprinted from September, 1958, 
Illinois Libraries) 


CHILDREN’S Books 
Books for Retarded Readers, 1958 
Children’s Books As Gifts for All Occasions 
Growing Up with Books, 1958 (Compiled by Library Journal) 
Growing Up with Science Books (Compiled by Library Journal) 


FILMS 

Films for Libraries 
List of Films and Filmstrips 
Twenty-five Films for Public Libraries (Compiled by ILA Audio-Visual 

Committee) 

RECORDINGS 

New Recordings (Printed periodically in Illinois Libraries) 
The Spoken Word 
Recordings on a Shoestring (Article reprinted from September, 1958, 

Illinois Libraries) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Books in Large Type for Oldsters 
Foreign Language Books in the Illinois State Library 
Illinois—A Bibliography (Graded) 
Reading List for Trustees 
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REMINDER 


Renewal notices for Illinois Libraries were mailed in November. If you 
have not returned your card to the Illinois State Library, please do so before 


January 30. Your name will be dropped from the mailing list if your renewal 


is not received. 
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